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What Price Silence? 
ROM the medley of sound which 


we are pleased to call “silence,” 
from a motor standpoint, the timing 
drive’s contribution may be virtually 
eliminated if you use Textolite gears. 
The reduction of noise level by im- 
provements in every other part of a 
motor vehicle has demanded definite 
improvements in the timing drive if 
it is to be kept below the “threshold 
of audition.” 


Textolite timing gears meet this de- 
mand because: 


They eliminate metal-to-metal contact 
in the timing drive. 

They are now quieter than ever, thanks 
to new tooth forms and improved 
methods of cutting. 

They embody a new gear design which 
effects an astonishing reduction of 
resonance—a result of dampening 
in the blank itself, which employs 
two materials of opposing periods. 


A good gear timing drive is a token of 
conscientious manufacture through- 
out the car. 
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HORSE HEAD sxe ZINC 


FOR DIE CASTINGS 


ere: inspiring confidence among pur- { 
chasers of their goods... . € Where 
Zinc die castings are necessary for 
their varied needs another distinguish- _ 
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THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
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August Output Places Industry 
Ahead of 1932 12-Month T otal 


Sustained sales through summer 
keep dealer stocks at moderate 


OTOR vehicle production in 
M the first eight months of 

of 1933 approximated 1,- 
510,000 as compared with 1,431,000 
in all of 1932 and with 1,122,124 
in the corresponding period last 
year. If output in the last four 
months follows the industry’s nor- 
mal seasonal pattern, the total for 
1933 may well verge on the 2,- 
000,000 mark. 

August production was in the 
neighborhood of 225,000, a decline 
of slightly more than usual sea- 
sonal proportions from the July 
total of 240,000 but a gain of 140 
per cent over the 94,000 units pro- 
duced in August, 1932. 

Although no registration data are 
available for August as yet, fac- 
tory reports of retail sales indic&te 
that they held up remarkably well 
during the month just ended. Con- 
sequently it-is fair to assume that 
there was no appreciable build-up 
in dealer stocks during the month 
and, inasmuch as inventories at the 


levels despite 


fast production 


pace—Production for year may 
approximate 2,000,000 units 


by Don Blanchard 


Editor, Automotive Industries 


end of July did not represent much 
more than a 30-day supply, it does 
not appear likely that the clean-up 
of 1933 models now getting under 
way will occasion any difficulty. 
Some further output curtailment 
is to be expected in the immediate 
future. Normal seasonal influences 
which the industry was successful 
in overcoming during the summer 
months, are beginning to make 
themselves felt. Moreover, the sea- 
son for model introduction is here 
as the Packard announcement in 
this issue indicates and the neces- 


sary changeovers will operate to re- 
duce output. However, the present 
outlook is that the uptrend in man- 
ufacturing operations will be re- 
sumed before the end of the year 
as the new models get under way. 
The immediate sales outlook is, 
of course, obscured by the many 
uncertainties on the horizon. It is 
too soon to attempt to estimate the 
effects of the Government’s eco- 
nomic experiments and until a 
more definite evaluation of such ef- 
fects can be made, speculation on 
future sales possibilities is more or 


U. S. New Car Registrations and Estimated Dollar Volume by Manufactur- 


Ford and Lincoln 
General Motors 
All Others 








Chrysler Corp. ......... 


Percentage of Total Units 








1933 1932 
Rey ae 23.6 17.4 
isin ie Re wai 19.8 24.7 
Ee eee re 46.2 44.9 
ii ish DORE A 10.4 13.0 
100.0 100.0 


ing Groups—First Seven Months of 1933 and 1932 


Percentage of Total 
Estimated Dollar Volume 








1933 1932 
21.8 17.3 
17.3 15.8 

48.3 43.3 
12.6 23.6 

100.0 100.0 
































Units 
1933 1932 

Chevrolet, Ford 

and Plymouth. 129,636 76,271 
Others under $750 32,014 6,261 
$750-$1,000 .... 14,462 13,776 
$1,000-$1,500 .. 6,226 4,584 
$1 ,500-$2,000 1,151 1,573 
$2,000-$3,000 1,653 1,021 
$3,000 and over 464 480 

Total ....... 185,606 103,966 
Miscellaneous 54 222 

Total . 185,660 104,188 


less idle. Fortunately during this 
period of uncertainty the industry 
finds itself in a generally sound in- 
ventory position and by the time 
it is necessary to set production 
schedules and prices for next year’s 
models, many of the existing uncer- 
tainties should be cleared up so that 
forecast of probable markets can be 
made more confidently. 

United States registrations of 
new passenger cars at the end of 
seven months were 868,027 against 
767,813 in the same period last year, 
a gain of 13.1 per cent. The 1933 
registration figures, however, do 
not provide as accurate a measure 
of retail sales as they have in pre- 
vious years due to the large num- 
ber of states in which there was a 
complete change of personnel in the 
registrar’s office as a result of po- 
litical upsets. Actual sales almost 
certainly have been 10 per cent 
larger than the registration figures 
indicate so that the seven-month 
sales total is really about 960,000, 
an increase of 24 per cent over last 
year. 


U. S. Registrations of New Passenger Cars and Estimated Dollar Volume 
by Retail Price Classes—July, 1933, and 1932 
Estimated Dollar Volume 
Per Cent PerCent Per 
of Total Per Cent of Total Cent 
1933 1932 Change 1933 1932 1933 1932 Change 
Chevrolet, Ford 

69.9 73.4 +569 & Plymouth... $72,000,000 $45,000,000 60.0 60.0 +60.0 
17.2 60 —48.9 Others 
78 132 + 5.0 under $750.. 21,000,000 4,000,000 17.5 5.3 +425.0 
3.4 44 +35.9 — $750-$1,000 12,000,000 12,000,000 10.0 16.0 None 
0.6 1.5 —26.8  $1,000-$1,500 .. 7,000,000 6,000,000 5.8 80 +167 
0.9 1.0 +61.9 — $1,500-$2,000 .. 2,000,000 3,000,000 1.7 4.0 —33.3 
0.2 05 — 3.3 — $2,000-$3,000 .. 4,000,000 3,000,000 3.3 4.0 +333 
— —— —  __ $3,000 and over 2,000,000 2,000,000 1.7 2.7 None 
100.0 100.0 +78.5 sans same 











Attention is called to this lag in 
the registration figures, some of 
which will be corrected in the re- 
maining months of the year, be- 
cause estimates of dealer inven- 
tories of new cars based on registra- 
tion data show a steady and sub- 
stantial increase. Actually, however, 
if there has been any increase in in- 
ventories in the last four or five 
months, it has been very small and 
fully justified by the higher level 
of sales. At the end of July, the 
inventory probably was not much 
in excess of 200,000 passenger cars, 
which was about the level at the 
same time a year ago. 

In interpreting the accompany- 
ing estimates of United States retail 
dollar volume, these errors in reg- 
istration data should also be born 
in mind. Using the registration fig- 
ures, August retail dollar volume is 
estimated at $120,000,000 as com- 
pared with $75,000,000 last year, 
an increase of 60 per cent and com- 
paring with $114,000,000 in June. 
The total estimated dollar volume 
for the first seven months is $577,- 





en iea $120,000,000 $75,000,000 100.0 100.0 + 60.0 


000,000 as compared with $598,- 
000,000 in the same period last 
year. The loss amounts to 3.5 per 
cent but if more accurate sales data 
were available for use in making 
the estimates, this small loss would 
unquestionably be converted into a 
slight gain. 

The fact that comparisons on the 
dollar basis do not show up so well 
as on the unit basis, however, serves 
to emphasize the continued dom- 
inance of the low-priced car in the 
1933 market. Ford, Chevrolet and 
Plymouth are estimated to have ac- 
counted for 56.5 per cent of the 
dollar volume in the first seven 
months as compared with 46.5 per 
cent in the same period last year. 
In units, these three leaders got 
68.2 per cent of the business against 
61.7 per cent last year. Other 
makes listing under $750 showed 
increases of the order of 150 per 
cent both in units and dollars over 
1932. All price groups above the 
$74) line, on the other hand, are 
far below last year in both money 
and cars sold. 


U. S. Registrations of New Passenger Cars and Estimated Dollar Volume 
by Retail Price Classes—First Seven Months of 1933 and 1932 


Units 


1933 

Chevrolet, Ford 
and Plymouth.591,581 472,729 
Others under $750 147,379 57,367 


1932 


$751-1,000 .... 67,454 136,711 
$1,000-$1,500 39,490 60,077 
$1 ,500-$2,000 9,095 20,467 
$2,000-$3,000 8,568 13,277 
$3,000 and over 3,632 5,571 





| eae: 867,199 766,199 
Miscellaneous 828 1,614 





ee 868,027 767,813 








Estimated Dollar Volume 
Per Cent PerCent Per 
of Total Per Cent of Total Cent 
1933 1932 Change 1933 1932 1933 1932 Change 
Chevrolet, Ford 
68.2 61.7 +25.0 & Plymouth. . .$326,000,000 $278,000,000 56.5 46.5 -+-17.2 
17.0 7.5 +157.0 Others - 
7.8 17.9 —50.6 under $750.. 96,000,000 39,000,000 16.7 65 + 146.0 
46 78 —34.l $750-$1 ,000 . 58,000,000 119,000,000 10.0 19.9 —51.2 
10 2.7 —56.0 $1,000-$1,500 .. 44,000,000 73,000,000 8.0 12.2 —37.0 
1.0 1.7 —35.4 $1 ,500-$2,000 15,000,000 34,000,000 2.6 5.7 —55.8 
4 7 —34.8 $2,000-$3,000 21,000,000 34,000,000 3.6 5.7 —38.2 
_—_o _—_ $3,000 and over 15,000,000 21,000,000 2.46 3.5 —28.5 
100.0 100.0 +13.1 — 
| ee $577,000,000 $598,000,000 100.0 100.0 — 3.5 
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Sales Ahead of Last Year in 37 


States at 
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Car sales ahead of last year in 29 
states on July | 


NSS 15-30% Behind 1932 
GM Over 30% Behind 1932 


U. S. New Passenger Car Registrations in the First 


i OCLC RC +35.0 
ea +32.1 
ee EC + 42.5 
CE i <escecuece ad + 24.3 
Co ee — 0.5 
Connecticut ... 2.00.05. + 14.¢ 
eee re + 17.1 
re — 3 

x... . re er + 23.0 
ol ee +33.4 
ME Gidaohdawe mardenns +12.8 
ae, ere + 14.0 
EE  sucveaceewese en + 8.7 
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7 Months 1933 and 1932 Compared 


(Per cent gains and losses in 1933 from 1932) 


ee se Pre ee + 88 See rT —16.2 
SS 4-5: 5 whe 4d beloe + 44.8 New Hampshire ....... — 0.1 
PE: issweibtcons ge + 29.4 New Jersey ........... + 4.4 
I aed a om emit are +25.8 New Mexico .......... + 31.0 
. FF aaerse —12.0 FO. WUE 2686 cccecesas + 6.0 
ES eer — 6.7 i, MOEN bcc0cnsebes +49.4 
Massachusetts ........ + 7.3 ear — 5.0 
DE Gc esau poe maak + 15.6 a ee +30C.8 
565 ois a Gs ian + 9.3 CE cutis cccccccns + 20.1 
EE. bvwseeas noes +42.1 re + 19.4 
Sarre — 5.5 Pennsylvania ......... + 3.3 
POD: - sscacxaceesens +28.1 Rhode Island .......... + 15.3 
NE scusscacteces + 6.0 SEE Sevcccuenes +61.4 





> SN Sabie rddecwss + 0.2 
PED “<n 56444 s400406 -+ 40.1 
ILL Chk nunet~ose6eenee + 47.4 
Ra i 02h wk sb bape + 45.5 
sn a... See eee eee —22.8 
Lo rer —13.8 
rrr +11.3 
West Virginia ......... +17.2 
SNEED S.cwaeacceen ..—15.8 
CED 60-5455 0c00eewn — 2.1 

. eee + 13.1 
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Narrow Vision and 
Broad Views 


E have always been struck 

by the variance in estimat- 
ing future possibilities of any 
given automotive company by 
men associated with financial in- 
terests and by the men closely 
allied with the industry itself. 
Sometimes the outside financial 
observer sees more clearly than 
those of us who are close to the 
industrial picture; he isn’t so 
likely to mistake the woods for 
the trees. 

The financial men frequently 
are more optimistic abaut the 
possibilites of a given situation 
than are the men in the industry. 
More than once we have heard 
them comment favorably on 
chances for quick financial profit 
in an operation which the ex- 
perienced executive would shun 
as an operating venture. 

It is quite possible that in the 
future, as in the past, goodly 
sums of outside money will be 
put into automotive ventures on 
a basis which would make the 
experienced automotive man 
gasp—and the outsiders may be 
right at that! 


* * * 


Shift of Functions 
Should Help All 


ANY of the simplification 

and industrial standardiza- 

tion activities of the Bureau of 

Standards have been turned over 

to the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

Without setting up as an ex- 
pert on such matters, we see 
many definite advantages to this 
new arrangement and few, if 
any, objections to it. The Amer- 
ican Standards Association em- 
bodies as its membership a wide 
group of technical associations 
including the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers and for this rea- 
son can be expected to hold dupli- 
cation of effort to a minimum and 


JUST AMONG 


to strengthen, supplement and 
coordinate standards activities 
already being adequately handled 
by its individual member associa- 
tions. 

Certainly, the A.S.A. will be 
closer to the history and the 
operations of standards work 
throughout the various technical 
societies than a purely govern- 
mental agency and the results of 
that closeness can scarcely be 
other than beneficial to all con- 
cerned. 


Serious Meetings for 
Serious Dealers 


EVER in the history of the 

industry have automobile 
dealers gone to factory or sec- 
tional sales meetings with so 
serious a mental attitude nor so 
practical a psychological ap- 
proach. 

More eager than ever to hear 
about the new models which are 
coming, they are asking for fac- 
tual data, stripped of bands and 
ballyhoo. If factory sales execu- 
tives could sit in disguise among 
their dealer audiences this year, 
they would hear comment on 
every expense item connected 
with the meeting; they would 
sense a passive imperturbability 
remaining undisturbed by pure- 
ly “pep” talks; they would hear 
many casual remarks which sum- 
marized say: “Let’s get to the 
point—and then let’s get back 
home to work.” 

Three years of tough times 
have made plenty of easy-going 
dealers into hard-working retail- 
ers. When they sit together 





around a luncheon table at a 
sales meeting today they are ex- 
changing experiences, relating 
service difficulties and comparing 
notes on selling methods. It’s 
hard to pick up more than one 
or two good funny stories at 
such a luncheon these days. Most 
dealers have learned that time 
is money and they have come for 
business—not for a good time. 

Most factories realize this 
change that has come about. 
They are planning their meet- 
ings more carefully—packing 
them full of more work and less 
play. They are recognizing the 
obligation which rests on them 
to do a good business job at a 
meeting where dealers have been 
asked to come at their own ex- 
pense and inconvenience. 

And where this obligation is 
met most fully this fall, there 
will the best results be obtained. 





Automotive Workers 
Earnings Are Larger 


ITH the labor phases of the 

NRA code having assumed 
a position of major importance, 
it is interesting to know that the 
actual earnings of workers in 
the automotive industry in May 
and June, 1933, compared a good 
deal more favorably with the 
earnings for the year 1926 than 
did those of workers in industry 
in general. 

In 1926, the average weekly 
earnings in the automotive in- 
dustry were $26.65; in May, 
1933, they were $20.24, and in 
June, 1933, $22.85. 
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OURSELVES 


In 1926, the average weekly 
earnings in the major indus- 
tries as a group were $23.22; in 
May, 1933, they were $14.42; 
and in June, 1933, $15.83. 

These figures have just been 
published by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board and 
ary based on careful research 
stuties by that organization. 
While later figures are not yet 
available, it is almost certain 
that the wage increases rut into 
effect throughout the autcmotive 
field since the end of June have 
brought average weekly earnings 
at least to the 1926 level, if not 
above. 

This same study shows that 
the average number of hours 
actually worked per week in the 
automotive industry were 50.8 
in 1926; 42.0 in May, 1933; and 
45.9 in June, 1933. 

For industry as a whole, the 
average number of hours worked 
in 1926 were 50.2; in May, 1933, 
were 39.4, and in June, 1933, 
were 43.1. 


Labor Relations 


Under NRA 


RAVELING about among the 


automotive plants last week 
we found an optimism based on 
continuance of brisk sales some- 
what tempered by uncertainty 
concerning the final working out 
of NRA in general and automo- 
bile code provisions in particular. 

Fears as regards unfavorable 
labor developments in the next 
few months unquestionably are 
in the minds of a number of 


executives, yet a firm confidence 
in a constructive working out of 
coming problems exists in the 
minds of at least as large a num- 
ber. The psychological reaction 
from the winning fight made by 
the industry for inclusion of its 
special labor clause in its now- 
approved code was extremely 
favorable. 

Most executives realize that 
the greatest practical use of this 
much debated clause will be to 
offset untrue statements made by 
some labor organizers to workers 
regarding the actual meaning of 
the code. Most of them recog- 
nize, nevertheless, that the only 
actual bulwark against organiza- 
tion of automotive plants by the 
labor unions will be the satisfac- 
tion of individual employees with 
relationships as they exist or as 
they may be set up within indi- 
vidual companies. Many execu- 
tives did derive a great satisfac- 
tion and a renewed courage, how- 
ever, from the inclusion of the 
fought-for clause. 


Common Sense Will 
Provide the Answer 


E have talked with a good 

many factory executives re- 
cently and the question of labor 
relationships under NRA came 
into the conversations frequent- 
ly, as is natural. While every 
one to whom we talked wished 
that it hadn’t been necessary to 
sign any code embodying the la- 
bor provisions, there was a wide 
difference of attitude about how 
the program would work out. 


One thing was interesting to 
us. Fear of calamity because of 
code labor provisions appeared 
in almost exactly inverse propor- 
tion to the actual factory or shop 
experience of the executive ex- 
pressing his ideas. Automotive 
leaders who once worked with 
their hands—and a number of 
the most important are in this 
group—look with no more favor 
than the others on the possibili- 
ties of having to deal with labor 
union organizations, but they 
are far less upset about the sit- 
uation than are many of their 
fellow executives. 

To these men, labor is not a 
symbolic word. They think in 
terms of real flesh and blood 
men. They held union cards 
themselves at one time and they 
know just how much and how 
little that means. They are 
neither sentimental nor hard 
boiled in their thinking; they 
are merely relaxed—and quietly 
confident that common-sense will 
lead them through whatever 
specific problems may arise. 

The more this group predom- 
inates in the councils of the in- 
dustry as regards labor matters 
the better everybody else will be 
able to sleep nights and the 
quicker will be found practical 
sofutions for the problems which 
undoubtedly are due to arise in 
the next six months or so. 


* * * 


Bill Stout's 
Rail Car 


B. STOUT at the Interna- 
« tional Automotive Engin- 
eering Congress gave out a few 
general specifications of the new 
rail car of unique design which 
is just being completed in his 
laboratories. It is 60 ft. long, he 
said, about 10 ft. wide and 10 ft. 
high and weighs, without win- 
dows, 5400 lbs! 
Yes, we are going to be inter- 
ested in hearing more about it, 
too.—N. G. 8. 
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Oil Temperature Regulators, 100% 

Oil Filters, New Steering Gears 

and Ventilated Generators Are 
Among Features 


by Athel F. Denham 


Field Editor, Automotive Industries 


crop of 1934 models, the new of- 

ferings of the Packard Motor 
Car Company present no radical 
departures from previous prac- 
tice. Two wheelbases have been 
added; bodies, except for general 
lines, have been considerably re- 
vamped. Wheelbase of the 127%4- 
in. Standard Eight has been in- 
creased to 129%. A number of 
changes have been made in the en- 
gine and chassis to increase relia- 
bility; quietness is further en- 
hanced, and cars have been engi- 
neered for radio installation. 
Handling ease has been improved 
with new steering gears on all 
cars, and larger clutches on the 
eights. 

Performance has been left un- 
touched, except for the added 
weight occasioned by the wheel- 
base increases. Prices, not avail- 
able at the time of writing, are 
expected to be materially higher. 

Changes affecting the appear- 
ance include new fenders front 
and rear. Front fenders are car- 
ried forward and down farther, 
and both sets have gutters under 
their edges to carry water away. 
Dual horns, which now are stand- 
ard on the Packard eight, are re- 
cessed slightly in the front fend- 
ers for more hood clearance. Rear 
fenders follow more closely the 
wheel lines. On the left rear 


Fer to be announced of the 


fender the tail light bracket and 
gas tank filler have been combined, 
there being a flexible connection 
to the tank from this point. 
Fender lights are now standard 
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on all cars. Windsplits have been 
added to louvre doors in the hood. 
Running boards carry double 
chrome molding trim. Radii at 
window corners are larger. 
Inside the cars there are new 
garnish moldings, one such mold- 
ing being on top of front seat 
back, and dome and corner light 
brackets. Steering wheels are col- 
ored to match the molding trim 
on all cars. Interior cowl sides 
are now carpeted and have chrome 
screens for the side ventilators. 
Instrument panels have been 
modified and rearranged to pro- 
vide for the inclusion of a remov- 
able radio panel at the top center 





PACKARD REFINES ITS 


of the panel. All cars now carry 
ash trays in the header bar of the 
cowl. Packard has reverted from 
the plain-trim to the wide-pleat 
type of upholstery. Rear center 
arm rests are wider. Side arm 
rests carry cigar lighters on both 
sides in all cars. 

Rear and rear-quarter curtains 
are of the concealed type. Front- 
seat backs have been formed to 
offer more rear-compartment leg 
room. Front seats, furthermore, 
are higher than formerly and 
carry softer cushion springs at 
the top than further down. Seat 
adjustment has been made easier. 

Rear-window ventilators have 
been dropped and swinging-crank 
ventilators are now provided in 
the front compartment, with a 
solid bar separating the swinging 
and sliding halves. 

Further “appearance” changes 
include wider bumpers front and 
rear, and new trunks on the close- 
coupled models. The eights now 
carry full-length rear bumpers. 

Changes affecting reliability in- 
clude such items as Spicer univer- 
sal joints with cageless roller 
bearings on all cars; Harrison oil- 


Right side view of Packard eight engine showing air-cooled 
generator, removable hot-spot in manifolding 
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SLINE FOR 1934 


temperature regulators on the 
eights, in series with a 100 per 
cent oil filter, and on the pressure 
side of the pump; pumps of larger 
capacity, larger oil lines on all 
cars, and direct pressure lubrica- 
tion of the clutch throwout bear- 
ing through a flexible connection 
inside the clutch housing, from 
the Bijur system. 

The Packard 8 now carries the 
large size (12-in.) Long clutch, 
the adoption of which has reduced 
the pedal pressure required from 
35 to 23 lb., and also increased the 
life of the linings. Eight-cylinder 
camshafts are carried in steel- 
backed, babbitt-lined bearings. 
Cam contours have been modified 
and now are of non-symmetrical 
shape, to eliminate valve chatter. 
Generators (of Dyneto make) now 
have more effective cooling, being 
provided with a_ screened-horn 
type of air intake and a suction 
outlet. 
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Packard Series 1101, five-passenger sedan. Fen- 
der lights, fenders, dual horns, front ventilating 
windows, etc., are new 


Rear view of a Packard Super Eight Club 

Sedan showing new trunks, combination 

tail lights and gas tank filler bracket and 
new bumpers 


Features of New Packards 


Prices are from $200 to $330 higher. The complete schedule ap- 
pears on Page 317. 
Wheelbase 127!/,-in. standard eight increased to 129!/,. 


141'/, and 1467/-in. wheelbase chassis added respectively 
to standard and super eight series. 


Appearance and body interior refinements. 
Spicer roller bearing universals. 

Harrison oil temperature regulators. 

100% oil filters. 

Large size, 12-in., Long clutch now used on standard eight. 
Steel-backed babbitt lined camshaft bearings. 
Cam contours modified to eliminate valve chatter. 
Ventilated generator. 

Horns operated through relays. 

Gemmer-Marles steering gears. 

New piston ring equipment. 


On the 12, the generator has a 
three-point mounting. Detail 
changes have been made in the 
water distribution system of the 
eights. Horns are now operated 
through relays, to prevent corro- 
sion at the horn button. 


To facilitate service operations, 
the hot spot in the manifold has 
been made removable, and batter- 
ies are so arranged that they can 
be removed through the _ seat 
frame. Formerly they had to be 
removed from below the car. 
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resonator chambers. 


(Below) Oil coolers are now standard equipment 
on the Packard Eights, shown here located above 


the 100 per cent oil filter 


Gemmer-Marles 
gears have been adopted on all 


type steering 
models. Gas tank capacity has 
been increased to 25 gal. on the 
eight, and 32 on the twelve. The 
1100, the eight of shortest wheel- 
base, now has 60% in. rear 
springs, as against 56 in. for- 
merly, for better riding. A reverse- 
operated switch is provided for 
the stop lights, for backing pur- 
poses at night. 

With the object of enhancing 


(Right) Section through a Packard 8 muffler showing the 
The lip or flange on the through 
pipe deflects gases into a circular path in these chambers 


the quietness of the cars, new in- 
take silencers of a three-chamber 
type have been adopted, and new 
mufflers, which are of the resona- 
tor type on the twelve, and a com- 
bination resonator and absorp- 
tion type on the eights. Flexible 
couplings are provided between 
the mufflers and the powerplant, 
to prevent transmission of noise 
and vibration. All tail pipes are 
tuned for minimum exhaust noise. 

To lower the oil consumption, 










the piston ring equipment has 
been changed and now consists of 
one straight compression ring at 
the top, two Perfect Circle 70’s 
next, and a Perfect Circle 82 be- 
low. The “70’s” are step-cut rings. 

In the twelve the coil has been 
relocated on the cylinder block, 
instead of on the dash, to shorten 
the high-tension leads, with the 
particular object of eliminating 
radio interference. Other provi- 
sions for better radio reception in- 
clude the sheathing and ground- 
ing of lead-in wires from the roof 
antenna. 

There are a total of 41 bodies in 
13 types in the 1934 Packard line. 
Wheelbases are as follows: 

Twelve-cylinder wheelbases are 
unchanged. ~ 


PACKARD EIGHT 


Model 1100..1291%4 (1001 was 127% in.) 
Model 1101..136%, (1002 was 136 in.) 
Model 1102..141%, This new chassis is 

for7-pass. Sedans, etc. 

PACKARD SUPER EIGHT 
Model 1103..134% (unchanged from 1003) 
Modei 1104..141% (unchanged from 1004) 
Model 1105..146% new chassis for 7-pass. 
Sedans, etc. 





Modern Travel on the Desert 














The desert caravan coach which is being constructed by Marmon-Herrington for use 
in transporting passengers across the Syrian desert. The vehicle, which is more than 
66 feet long, is powered with a Hercules Diesel engine. The —_ is a product of 


the Bender Body Company of Cleveland and has comfortable seats 


or 31 passengers. 


The truck-tractor is a Marmon-Herrington Model 315-6—six-wheel-drive 
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Correcting Diesel Engine Output 


ORRECTION factors which 
must be applied to the results 
obtained -in-engine tests to 
take account of variations from 
standard atmospheric conditions, 
have been pretty well worked out 
and standardized for the case of 
Otto-cycle engines, but it appears 
that nothing along this line had 
been undertaken for the case of 
Diesel engines until recently. Re- 
search work to determine the ef- 
fects of moisture content of the 
atmosphere, atmospheric pressure, 
and atmospheric temperature on 
the output of Diesel engines has 
been carried out at Pennsylvania 
State College, and the results were 
given in a paper on Reducing the 
Performance of a Solid-Injection 
Diesel Engine to Standard Condi- 
tions, presented by H. A. Everett, 
head of the department of mechan- 
ical engineering of that institu- 
tion. All tests were carried out 
with a Hill four-cylinder, four- 
cycle, solid-injection engine of 5 
by 7 in. bore and stroke. 
Professor Everett found that 
variations in the humidity of the 
air drawn into the engine have 
no appreciable influence on its pow- 
er output. In an Otto engine the 


for Atmospheric Factors 


power output decreases substan- 
tially in the same proportion as the 
oxygen content of the charge is re- 
duced by the presence of water 
vapor. This this does not hold in 
the case of a Diesel is probably due 
to the fact that in the latter there 
is always a considerable proportion 
of excess air, and combustion there- 
fore is not materially influenced by 
the presence of the moisture. 
Since humidity has no apprecia- 
ble effect on the output, evidently 
the only factor affecting it is a 
change in atmospheric density. 
Such changes have a direct effect 
on the air/fuel ratio of the cylinder 
charge, and the Diesel cycle is very 
sensitive to variations in this ratio. 
Results of test runs therefore were 
plotted on a base of air/fuel ratio. 
One of the objects of the investi- 
gation was to get the answer to such 
questions as the following: “With 

















the engine in normal operation un- 
der sea-level conditions, what would 
be the effect on its output if it were 
suddenly transferred to an altitude 
of 10,000 ft.?” The speed of rota- 
tion evidently would remain un- 
changed, as that is controlled by the 
governor. The fuel injected per 
stroke also would remain the same, 
but the horse power developed 
would decrease, owing to the de- 
crease in thermal efficiency result- 
ing from the decrease of the air/ 
fuel ratio, which in turn is the 
result of the decrease in the at- 
mospheric density. 

Fig. 1 which shows the varia- 
tion of the indicated horse power 
of the test engine at 800 r.p.m. 
with the air/fuel ratio and the inlet 
pressure, was plotted from actual 
test results. In this chart only the 
pressure of the inlet air and not 
its temperature is given. By tak- 
ing account of the inlet-air tem- 
perature, the density of the inlet air 
may be arrived at, and in Fig. 2 
are shown constant-indicated-horse- 












































Fig. 2—Graph for determining the 
change in engine power with a 
change in intake-air density. 
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power lines on a coordinate diagram 
whose coordinate scales represent 
intake-air density and air/fuel ra- 


tio respectively. Naturally, the in- 
dicated horse power increases with 
the inlet-air density and increases 
as the air/fuel ratio decreases, 
hence for constant horsepower an 
increase in air density corresponds 
to an increase in air/fuel ratio. In 
Fig. 2 are also drawn in a number 
of dashed lines representing con- 
stant amount of fuel per stroke. 
These are merely inclined lines 
passing through the common zero 
point of the horizontal and vertical 
scales. These lines must be fol- 
lowed in determining how the 
air/fuel ratio varies when the in- 


take air density varies. Suppose, 
for instance, that an engine is 
developing 25 hp. with an intake- 
air density of 0.065 lb. per cu. 
ft., and it is desired to know 
what the horsepower will be if the 
air density is increased to 0.075 lb. 
We start on the horizontal scale at 
the point representing an air dens- 
ity of 0.065 and pass up the vertical 
line to the point of intersection 
with the inclined line representing 
25 hp. From there we pass along 
the inclined line representing con- 
stant fuel per stroke which passes 
through this point, to the right un- 
til intersecting the vertical for a 
density of 0.075. The point of in- 
tersection of the two lines is on the 





inclined line representing 30 i. hp., 
hence that is the power the engine 
will develop at the higher intake-air 
density. 

Similarly, suppose it were desir- 
ed to compare the performance of 
this engine when operating under 
sea-level conditions with its per- 
formance at an altitude of 12,000 
ft. From the N.A.C.A. chart for 
the standard atmosphere we find 
that the air density at sea level is 
0.076 lb. per cu. ft. and at 12,000 
ft. altitude, 0.053 lb. per cu. ft. If 
at sea level the engine developed 45 
i. hp., then, by proceeding on the 
chart as in the foregoing example, 
we find the engine in the rarer at- 
mosphere will develop 30 i. hp. 





The Forum 


Height of Center of Gravity and Skidding 


Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

I have given considerable thought 
to the article of P. M. Heldt pub- 
lished in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
of Aug. 12, 1933, relative to the 
effect of the location of the center 
of gravity of a car. Mr. Heldt’s 
analysis is made on the basis that 
he is dealing with a rigid body, 
whereas in reality we are dealing 
with a highly elastic body. His 
analysis indicates that there is no 
effect on the skidding tendencies 
regardless of the height of the cen- 
ter of gravity. The final effect on 
this elastic body is debatable, but 
I think in practice a high center of 
gravity results in a rolling motion 
of the car body on turns, to such 
an extent that the driver is dis- 
turbed and slows down before he 
reaches the skidding conditions. 
This is true with a high center of 
gravity. With an extremeiy low 
center of gravity he does not no- 
tice the tendency to roll and as a 
result may reach dangerous skid- 
ding speeds without being warned. 

The thought of this elastic roll- 
ing motion of the body develops in 
my mind a new conception of the 
forces acting on a car body which 
may be usefully used to obtain rid- 
ing conditions that are better than 
we have had in the past. The 
major weight of the car is more or 
less rigidly mounted on the frame 
and includes the engine, transmis- 
sion, body, etc. This is suspended 
on springs which are elastic, the 
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springs and axles in turn being 
suspended on elastic tires. I think 
we can draw an analogy between 
this condition and that of a boat, 
the elastic suspension of the 
springs and tires taking the place 
of the buoyancy of the water. In 
a boat the time for an oscillation 
when the boat has been forced out 
of its natural position is equal to 
3.14 times the square root, of the 
radius of gyration r squared, di- 
vided by the distance from the cen- 
ter of gravity to the meta-center 
m times G. I believe that in a car 
we have a meta-center exactly the 
same as in a boat, except that its 
position shifts because of the vari- 
able nature of the spring forces. 
For small movements it does not, 
however, shift to any great degree. 
In a boat the stability increases 
with the weight and with an in- 
crease in m and a decrease in 7. 
However, these values, especially 
m, cannot be made extremely large, 
because this will result in an ex- 
tremely fast oscillation, which is 
not only uncomfortable to pas- 
sengers but tends to shift cargo 
and cause damage, because the boat 
will not give easily when ham- 
mered by waves. 

Turning to car design, I think 
we have exactly the same thing, 
and as we lower the center of grav- 
ity we greatly increase m, which 
results in very short rapid pitch- 
ing motions that are not evident 
with a higher center of gravity 





and result in extremely uncomfor- 
table riding conditions. To slow up 
the oscillating rate we should put 
the heavy masses as far as pos- 
sible from the center of gravity, 
increasing r, and should raise the 
center of gravity to the point 
where m has a proper positive 
value, without making it so short 
that it will result in an unstable 
body. I have not calculated the 
forces acting under these elastic 
conditions but I think, that when 
rounding a curve, if the curve is 
not too long, much of the centrif- 
ugal force will be absorbed in roll- 
ing the body, instead of being 
translated into tipping and skid- 
ding, provided the center of grav- 
ity is high enough to give a slow 
period of oscillation. We know 
that springs with a high static de- 
flection generally result in easier 
riding, and I think this perhaps is 
because these springs do not build 
up as rapidly and therefore main- 
tain the meta-center nearer the 
same point and allow a soft roll 
instead of a sharp pitch, provided 
the center of gravity is high 
enough to be effective in this way. 

Modern hard-surfaced roads have 
a tendency to produce parallel 
waves like small bumps such as the 
expansion joints in concrete, which 
act on both front wheels or both 
rear wheels at the same instant. 
This in many cars produces a very 
sharp pitch which is extremely dis- 
agreeable. It can be dampened to 
a great degree by proper shock ab- 
sorbers, but I wonder if it could 
not be greatly helped by a study 
along the above lines and perhaps 
by making the center of gravity 
somewhat higher than it has been 
in most recent cars. 

J. E. PADGETT. 
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N. R. A. 


and Irends 


by C. A. Musselman 


President, Chilton Co. 


OR years idealistic business 
men have wanted to police their 
competitors. Now that the N. R. A. 
offers the opportunity, this regula- 
tion is resented by many. Maybe 
this is because it is difficult to see 
ourselves as others see us. 


Toe two outstanding activities of 
the administrators of the N. R. A. 
deal with hours and wages. While 
there is much difference of opinion 
among employers, it is universally 
acknowledged that the general 
trend is toward a reduction in hours 
of labor and an increase in wages. 
The force is as irresistible as the 
onrushing of flood waters, and since 
the change is inevitable, it is desir- 
able to solve rather than fight this 
problem. 


N a discussion of the number of 
working hours for the average in- 
dustry, it is evident that labor— 
and possibly official Washington— 
favors 35, while industry in general 
prefers 40 hours per week. The 
forces at work against industry 
seem to have sufficient strength to 
eventually accomplish their purpose 
in obtaining the 35-hour week. 

If this will lessen the fluctuation 
in employment, it will make busi- 
ness depressions of the future less 
severe and keep buying power at a 
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higher level. If the shorter week 
has this beneficial effect, will it not 
be wise for industry to assist in 
reaching the goal by an orderly but 
sure march? 


F hours of labor could be reduced 
every time production is increased 
as a result of the invention of labor- 
saving machines, benefits would be 
distributed to maker, user and la- 
borer and thus buying power could 
be maintained. If labor-saving ma- 
chinery does not benefit every mem- 
ber of this triumvirate, it loses its 
full importance in the economic or- 
der of things. 

The intelligence and the inventive 
genius of Americans who have pro- 
duced and used our marvelous la- 
bor-saving machinery which has re- 
sulted in a speeding up of produc- 
tion and the lowering of manufac- 
turing costs should have realized 
that those advantages which benefit 
but two of the three factors essen- 
tial to permanent success could not 
be lasting; and therefore it should 
have been their duty to have devel- 
oped the thought that there should 
have been reduction in hours of la- 
bor without reduction in wages, to 
compensate for the share which 
labor lost while machinery gained. 
The benefits obtained from the 
labor-saving devices in the past dec- 
ade were sufficient to justify their 
being shared by each of the trium- 
virate. 
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Ay big movement divides men 
into two camps—for and against. 
That is why you occasionally hear 
complaints directed at the N. R. A. 
If malcontents would but remember 
that the good of many is the good 
of all, their vision would be ex- 
panded sufficiently for them to be- 
come enthusiastic, if for no other 
reason than personal benefits. 


PsycHoxocicaL reasons—mind 
over matter—or, in just plain Eng- 
lish—what we think, is behind all 
mass action. 

What most people think today is 
that the N. R. A. is going to pull 
business up by its boot-straps, and 
many impatient men and women 
haven’t been able to wait for proof 
but have already started to spend 
and consequently business is better. 
If it has already got started be- 
fore starting time, just imagine 
where it is going when it gets 
going. 
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Fig. 9 (Right)}—A photographic analysis of 
permissible tolerances in source positioning 


images are formed from critical parts of those 
reflector zones that provide the high-intensity (top) 
portions of the beam. The displacement of these 
images as the source is moved from design Position 
is compared for reflectors of different dimensions. 

Above, a 5-inch reflector of % in. focal length 
is compared with a commonly employed reflector of 
15g in. focal length. For the same vertical dis- 
placement of images, closer tolerances must be met 


IN FOCUS 








with the smaller unit. 


.O@ AHEAD 


Fig. 8 (Below)}—Reflector zones available for 
eo the high-intensity portion of the 
eam of a multi-unit system with a single line 
source in the form of a helically coiled fila- 


ment in each unit 


06° BEHIND 


The white portions represent the areas which 
meet the limitation of a maximum vertical diverg- 


ence of the rays of 2 deg. 
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HE feasibility of headlamps 

of smaller size in a multi-unit 

system follows from the fact 
that when but one beam is to be 
provided from a unit, it is no long- 
er necessary to use only the side 
sections of the reflector to form the 
high-intensity portion at the top of 
the beam. Upper or lower zones 
are also available, as shown in Fig. 
8. The extent of these additional 
areas is conditioned by two factors: 
first, the vertical projection of the 
source toward these areas, and sec- 
ond, the tolerances needed as to 
source positioning. 

An approximation of a line source 
lying horizontally through the focus 
at right angles to the reflector axis 
has the minimum vertical projec- 
tion to the greatest area of re- 
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flector. There are, however, limits 
to the length of such a coil since the 
vertical projection increases with 
distance from the focus. The prob- 
lem, therefore, becomes one of find- 
ing the most favorable relation be- 
tween coil diameter and length, and 
insuring that the result is consistent 
also with the requirements of effi- 
ciency of light production. The 
question naturally arises whether 
there might be an advantage in a 
somewhat flattened coil. But this 
increases the projected dimension 


in one direction as much as it de- . 


creases it in another. Furthermore, 
the candlepower is thereby reduced 
in the direction of the smallest im- 
ages, from which high candlepower 
is most desired. 


A favorable source form for a 












Smaller Headlamps for 


13 INCH Z INCH 
FOCAL LENGTH FOCAL LENGTH 


IN FOCUS 


03° AHEAD 


.03° BEHIND 


035° BELOW 


32-cp lamp in a reflector of 5-in. 
diameter and %-in. focal length, for 
example, is found to be a horizontal 
helix of 0.03-in. diameter and 0.14- 
in. length. A unit of this size pro- 
duces a high-intensity zone of the 
required dimensions, 2 degrees by 
6 degrees, with a high point from 
one headlamp of 20,000 candle- 
power, a value below which it is not 
desirable to go. It thus represents 
about the smallest size that can be 
employed for the type of beam pat- 
tern indicated in Fig. 1 and an 
acceptable percentage of intercepted 
light. 

There remains, then, the question 
of what limits in source position 
will permit fixed-focus construction 
of these small units. For this de- 
termination a photographic analy- 
sis is convenient. In Fig. 9 there 
are recorded the positions on the 
screen of the images of the filament 
for various positions of the source 
in relation to the focus. The im- 
ages recorded are from those points 
in the zones of the reflector used 
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Streamlined Cars 


Part 2 of a study of the technical 


problems involved in the development 

of headlamps. Part | appeared in the 

issue of September 2 of Automotive 
Industries on page 270 


for the high-intensity part of the 
beam which are most sensitive to 
the position of the source. It will 
be observed that the permissible 
tolerance for a reflector of %-in. 
focal length is only half that ac- 
ceptable for a 15%-in. unit. In fact, 
the authors’ experience with the 
small units leads them to suggest 
that the tolerance in positioning of 
light source be limited to 0.025 in. 

This order of accuracy is not at- 
tainable with past practice in lamp 
basing, sockets, and their assembly 
in the reflector. It does, however, 
become feasible with a lamp having 
a prefocused base which is seated 
at three points related definitely 
to the reflector. Such bases and 


Fig. 10 (Below)—Pattern of a driving beam, 
conforming to present-day aiming restric- 
with line sources, 5-inch 
paraboloidal reflectors and lenses of the 
general type of that shown in Fig. 12 


tions, produced 


by W. C. Brown and V. J. Roper” 


holding arrangement have _ been 
developed and small units giving 
well-controlled results are now prac- 
ticable. 

A multi-unit system of headlamps 
would ordinarily comprise four 
units, each with a different light 
distribution. The main driving beam 
for the open road, the meeting 
beam, and the lower beam for city 
use would each be formed from two 
units, or in some instances from 
three. The main driving beam and 
the meeting beam illustrated in 
Figs. 10 and 11 were produced by 





A Paper presented before the Twenty- 
seventh Annual Convention of the Mlu- 
minating Engineering Society, Lake De- 
lavan, Wisconsin, Aug. 28-31, 1933. 





5-in. units with paraboloidal re- 
flectors of %-in. focal length. One 
of the lenses employed is shown in 
Fig. 12. Since only two units are 
used to produce the main driving 
beam, the limitations as to vertical 
concentration do not apply with 
equal force to the other two units, 
and one or both of them might 
therefore be made of even smaller 
diameter if desired. 

It is obvious that when state reg- 
ulations with reference to intensi- 
ties above the horizontal are modi- 
fied for the main driving beam, the 
limitation of a 2-deg. depth for the 
filament images in the high-inten- 
sity part of the beam no longer 
applies. To the extent that more 











Fig. 11 (Above)—Pattern of an asym- 

metric meeting beam produced by 

5-inch paraboloidal reflectors and lenses 
as shown in Fig. 12 





*Nela Park Engineering Department, 
General Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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light is directed above the hori- 
zontal, some reduction in the limit- 
ing diameter and focal length of the 
headlight units becomes feasible, 
for the critical part of the beam, 
from the standpoint of fixed-focus 
characteristics, is this high-inten- 
sity section, so far as the multi-unit 
system is concerned. Since, how- 
ever, effective utilization demands 
that the beam pattern and maximum 
candlepower be well maintained, no 
further reduction of considerable 
magnitude can be safely applied 
without, also, some reduction in 
tolerance in the placing of the 
source. In the multi-filament sys- 
tem there is the further complica- 
tion of maintaining the differential 
in direction between or among the 
beams, and hence the reduction in 
size possible when additional light 
is permitted above the horizontal is 
less marked. 

As the units become smaller, their 
brightness increases, since the can- 
dlepower must be maintained at the 
same values as those obtained from 
large headlamps. Higher brightness 
means additional glare. However, 
in motoring, the headlights appear 
with maximum contrast against a 
black background, and in any event 
they subtend but a small angle at 
the eye of the approaching motorist. 
Therefore glare is determined al- 
most entirely by candlepower. With- 
in the range of conditions here 
discussed, the difference in either 
interference with vision or discom- 
fort is not especially marked as be- 





Fig. 12—An ex- 
perimental lens 
for a multi-unit 
syste m—de- 
signed for a 5- 
inch paraboloidal 
reflector of 7/g in. 
focal length. The 
lenses for the sev- 
eral units differ 
somewhat from 
one another 


























































































tween the large and small units. 

The limiting factors in headlamp 
design are, then, character of beam 
pattern, the requirement of fixed 
focus, the maintenance of a dif- 
ferential in beam elevations in a 
multi-filament system, efficiency of 
light utilization, size of source, 
form of source, and the tolerance in 
source positioning with reference 
to the reflector, which is dependent 
upon the principles employed in the 
basing and holding of the sources in 
the units. 

The effect of these limitations is 
a minimum size for multi-filament 
units materially greater than that 
for headlamps of a multi-unit sys- 
tem. With a multiplicity of units, 
the illuminating engineer has 


greater latitude. 
necessary to make compromises in 
each of a number of beams because 
they are all produced by the same 


It is no longer 


reflector and lens. Instead, he can 
construct each reflector and lens 
to produce exactly the pattern de- 
sired for the given beam. The small 
dimensions possible in a multi-unit 
system give the car designer a free- 
dom he has never before enjoyed 
and permit him to realize the ideal 
lines for which he has been striv- 
ing. Units sufficiently small may be 
used in greater numbers and still 
be so disposed as to merge into the 
new contours of the car. It is in- 
teresting to speculate on the effect 
that developments in headlamps 
on the design of cars in the future. 





Soil Concrete as a 


FO si: seni to Ray A. Giddings, 
secretary of the Calcium Chloride 
Association, Detroit, one of the most 
promising developments in highway 
engineering is in low-cost roads in- 
volving stabilization of road-bed ma- 
terials. It is well known that a grav- 
elled road is both firm and compact 
when it is wet, while, on the other 
hand, a clay road is stable when it is 
dry. A good road must be stable, 
whether it is wet or dry, and it is in 
the control of these characteristics by 
balanced composition of local soils 
that new possibilities for the develop- 
ment of low-cost, high-type roads may 
be found. 

In considering stability, we are pri- 
marily concerned with two factors. 
The first of these, internal friction— 
the resistance of the mass to lateral 
flow—is furnished by the finer sands 
and silt. The second, cohesion—the 
stickiness or resistance of the parti- 
cles to being pulled apart—is fur- 
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nished by the fine soil particles which 
make up the clays and the finer col- 
loidal matter. 

Experimental projects in surface 
stabilization of traffic-bound roads are 
said to be under way by highway au- 
thorities throughout the country. 
These revolve around a_ material 
known as soil concrete, which has a 
texture composed of a network of tiny 
pores which take up capillary moist- 
ure from the subgrade and keep it 
uniformly damp and compact. The ex- 
ceptional stability of the -beach at 
Daytona is due to the moisture film 
that adheres to each grain of sand 
as the water recedes and gives the ef- 
fect of tightly pressing the particles 
together. A similar effect is obtained 
with soil mortar. 

Unfortunately, the capillary pores 
are inadequate to supply the soil 
moisture necessary for this cohesive 
film as fast as wind and sun will carry 
it off. But by the use of calcium 


Road Building Material 


chloride, which has great affinity for 
water, the moisture ratio can be built 
up and maintained. 

Calcium chloride, when supplied to 
a stable road surface, performs two 
important functions. It acts as a 
primer to attract moisture to fill the 
capillary pores, and it also prevents 
the soil moisture from dissipating into 
the air. A stable soil mat thus pro- 
duced must not be scraped or bladed, 
except when it is wet after a rain. 
Scraping of a road so treated would 
cut off the surface moisture film and 
permit the soil pores to bleed out. 
Immediately the moisture bond is lost, 
the soil mass disintegrates under the 
traffic, and the surface texture seal 
breaks up. 

Calcium chloride has been used for 
many years in the surface treatment 
of roads, but the discoveries in soil 
stabilization are believed to add im- 
measurably to its value as a road- 
building material. 
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Grading and Mating Parts 
With Electrolimit Gages 


Getting Close Tolerance Assem- 
blies With Broadened Manufac- 
turing Limits Through Sorting of 


Parts Into Accurately Gaged 


Groups 


HILE conventional types 

of gages will determine the 

interchangeability of parts, 
often they will not control the fit 
between these parts to the degree 
required to give the dependability 
and performance demanded of the 
modern engine. This has necessi- 
tated a radical narrowing of limits 
during the past several years. De- 
spite the refinements in machine 
tool equipment, this narrow‘ng has 
been carried to the point where 
trouble has developed in producing 
parts in quantity that would get 
past the gages. Compromises have 
been made in the attempt to settle 
the dispute between production and 
inspection, and to strike a balance 
which would be satisfactory me- 
chanically and economically. 
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The recent advent of combined 
mechanical and electrical gaging 
has changed the production picture 
by making it possible to use the 
original limits, and, in some cases, 
ever broader manufacturing limits 
on the one hand, and on the other 
assuring accurate assembly. Added 
to this is a direct and substantial 
inspection cost reduction. These 
facts are the reasons why certain 
progressive engine builders are 
using the new Electrolimit Gage. 

This device, as is known to the 
readers of Automotive Industries, 
is the result of combining the elec- 
trical ingenuity of the General Elec- 
tric Co. with the gage-making ex- 
perience of Pratt & Whitney Co. 
The device is simple, and can be ar- 
ranged for either external or in- 





Checking the crankshaft hole 

in an automotive connecting 

rod using the Electrolimit 
Gage 


teral use in a wide variety of ap- 
plications. It transforms the move- 
ment of a mechanical gaging con- 
tact into electrical terms, and pre- 
sents its findings in a highly mag- 
nified state on an indicating instru- 
ment (micro-ammeter). Anyone 
can be taught to operate it effici- 
ently in a few minutes, and can ob- 
tain fast and accurate results. The 
automotive industry already has 
found the Electrolimit Gage excell- 
ent for checking wrist pins, con- 
necting rod bearings and cylinder 
bores, and its flexibility will lead 
to its use for inspecting many other 


A typical arrangement of the Electro- 

limit Gage for inspecting the cylinder 

bores of engines. The master ring 
bores of engines 
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parts as well. The illustrations ac- 
companying this article show typi- 
cal applications in a well-known 
automobile factory. 

Actually the Electrolimit Gage 
makes possible “accuracy within ac- 
curacy,” assuring good perform- 
ance. What happens is that the 
Electrolimit Gage grades suppos- 
edly identical parts into very accu- 
rately gaged groups, so that the 
parts in any one group are alike 
within extremely close limits. For 
example, wrist pins being produced 
between basic sizes and .0004 in. 
under are sorted easily and quickly 
by Electrolimit inspection , into 
four groups .0001 in. apart, or even 
finer if desired. Correspondingly, 
the piston holes are produced from 
basic size (plus oil film clearance) 
to .0004 in. larger, but they also 
are sorted usually into four .0001 
in. limit groups. In assembling 
these two pieces it is very simple 
to bring together corresponding 
groups which will coincide within 
.0001 in. if desired. All assembly 
trial and error and dependence on 
the assembler’s “feel” are elimi- 
nated. The work can be done 
quickly with absolute assurance, 
and costs are reduced greatly. Most 
important of all, the future per- 
formance of the engine, so far as 
piston and wrist pin assembly is 
concerned, will be practically per- 


























Inspecting wrist 
pins and_ pistons 
using the Electro- 
limit Gage. The 
wrist pin hole in 
the piston is 
checked in the 
same manner 
using a gage ar- 
ranged for interna! 
work 


























fect. And exactly the same story 
is true for connecting rod fits at 
both ends, and the fit of pistons in 
cylinder bores. 

The new system of gaging has 
many decided advantages. In the 
first place, Electrolimit gaging is 
faster. An operator can inspect 


Inspecting wrist pin holes in automotive connecting rods 


in a large automobile plant. 


The Electrolimit Gage is 


used at the machine to check production at the source, 
and minimize spoiled work 
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wrist pins for size, roundness and 
straightness, and grade them by 
“tenths” at the rate of 750 per hour. 
Connecting rods and pistons can be 
inspected and graded at the rate of 
400 holes per hour. Cylinder 
bores can be checked and graded 
in the same manner at the rate of 
30 eight-cylinder blocks each hour. 
The Electrolimit Gage makes it 
possible to mate parts that will 
function properly together without 
relying on “feel.” By getting such 
a close check on straightness, taper, 
roundness, surface finish, etc., the 
machine operator receives material 
assistance in maintaining his ma- 
chine set-up properly without a lot 
of spoiled work. That is why the 
gage frequently is found right be- 
side the production machine as well 
as in the Inspection Department. 
It is an excellent shop gage because 
vibration and the “human element” 
do not affect it. Finally, the Elec- 
trolimit Gage eliminates constantly 
replacing worn production gages. 
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Changing World 

Of timely interest is a new book, 
“Labor Economics and Labor Prob- 
lems,” by Dale Yoder, as its name 
implies, it deals with the various 
aspects of the social problems pre- 
sented by the worker in industry. 
Among other things the book deals 
with stabilization of employment, 
employers’ associations (tying in 
with the discussion of NRA codes) 
and a visualization of the tenden- 
cies toward industrial democracy. 
Presented as a formal text on the 
subject, it is of vital interest not 
only to the student but to every one 
concerned with the changing pat- 
tern of personnel problems. 

The book runs 630 pages, with a 
complete index and bibliography. 
Published by McGraw-Hill, at $3.50 
a copy. 


Cold Forged 


Parker-Kalon would like to send 
you some samples of the new line 
of cold-forged thumb _ screws. 
Thumb grips are nicely shaped and 
with a clean finish that can be 
plated if desired. Heads have a 
grid-shaped knurl, providing a firm 
grip. Made in a full range of sizes. 


Foiling Heat 

Thousands of hours in a pickling 
bath of powerful acid; continual 
rubbing on a hard grinding wheel; 
bathed in the hottest known flame 
while completing a perfect piece of 
work. In the exhibit of Haynes 
Stellite at a Century of Progress 
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these splendid qualities of modern 
alloy metals are illustrated. 

A continuous comparative corro- 
sion test between Haystellite and 
ordinary steel is run. Sections of 
these two metals are suspended in 
a bath of hydrochloric acid. As 
myriads of bubbles rise to the sur- 
face of the tank one can easily see 
that the acid is rapidly eating the 
steel, which must be replaced every 
day. The piece of Haystellite has 
been in there since the start of A 
Century of Progress, and according 
to accurate measurements of the 
effect of the acid to date could re- 
main there until after the year 
2000 A.D. without any greater 
amount of corrosion than is suf- 
fered by the steel in 12 hours. 


Here It ls 


Lukenweld has been awarded the 
contract for the manufacture, in 
are welded rolled steel construction, 
of the complete engine structure 
for the 600-hp. Winton engine 
which will power the new 110-mile 
an hour light-weight passenger 
train of the Union Pacific System. 

The engine parts to be built by 
welding consist of the engine frame 
proper, the oil pan and 12 cylinder 
heads. The engine will be a V-type, 
twin six unit, direct-coupled to a 
generator. 

The highly-stressed engine frame 
proper will be constructed of a new 
high-strength alloy steel by a new 
welding technique which deposits 
weld metal with characteristics 
equal to the high strength base 
metal. Entire frame will be sub- 
jected to a radiographic examina- 
tion as an inspection check to in- 
sure the quality of the welds. 


Not First Cost 





Broaches are no different than 
any other quality product — you 
only get what you pay for. When 
trying to determine how you should 
tool the job, it should be remem- 
bered that it is the cost per piece 
and not the initial cost that counts 
in the final analysis. 

By buying a broach that has 
quality workmanship and the latest 
engineering design, the life be- 
tween grinds is materially in- 
creased as well as the useful life 
of the broach. Down-time on ex- 
pensive machinery, caused by tool 
changes, is lost money. This same 
down-time sometimes represents 
difference between profit and loss. 
—From Tool Tips, July-August, 
1933. 


Five Minutes 


Time-saver for motorists and 
service stations is offered by the 
Sharpsville Boiler Works Company, 
Sharpsville, Pa. The “Sharpsville 
Five-Minute Oil Changer” is de- 
signed to simplify the routine of 
changing automobile motor oil. 
Electrically-driven pumps suck the 
oil from the crankcase through the 
dip-stick hole into a glass tank 
where the car owner can see for 
himself the condition of the oil. If 
it should be changed, the attendant 
merely throws a switch and the oil 
changer flushes the crankcase. If 
the oil is in good condition a re- 
versible pump forces it back into 
the engine. The procedure does not 
take over five minutes.—J. G. 


ANUFACTURING 
ANAGEMENT 
ETALLURGY 
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executives is in the cards became 

evident from the discussion which 
followed the presentation of Preduc- 
tion Activity paper on Monday at the 
session presided by F. E. Moscovics. In 
the opinion of those present the time 
has come for the production depart- 
ment to become articulate in the ac- 
counting policy of the concern since 
the equipment policy, depreciation ac- 
counting, establishment of overhead 
and the other related factory manage- 
ment problems vitally affect the wel- 
fare of the entire organization. 

The relationship of the factory 
management to the executive branch 
of the business was definitely estab- 
lished in the paper, “Executive-Fac- 
tory Liaison Clears Moot Points in 
Equipment Buying,” presented by 
Joseph Geschelin, engineering editor, 
Automotive Industries. The most im- 
portant function of this paper was 
to show the need for closer coopera- 
tion between the executive and fac- 
tory heads if the best interests of the 
company are to be served. 


‘| exec a new deal for production 


J. E. Padgett questioned the pos- 
sibility of maintaining an earmarked 
replacement fund on the ground that 
this would tie up much liquid cash. 
This was countered by point that the 
fund need not be large relative to 
the general cash fund since ma- 
chinery replacements are made at 
regular intervals and there is seldom 
occasion to replace any great pro- 
portion of the company’s assets at 
any given time. Mr. Moscovics then 
noted that even if the fund were large, 
it offered no obstacle to the liquid 
cash position of the company since the 
trust fund could still serve as a credit 
medium. 

Mr. Padgett brought up an issue 
which necessitated much cloak room 
debate. He argued that in calculating 





New Formula Shows Effect 
of Altitude on Engine Power 


R. F. Gagg and E. V: Farrar in 
their S.A.E. Congress paper “Altitude 
Performance of Aircraft Engines 
Equipped with Gear-Driven Super- 
chargers” develop a new formula for 
the variation of engine horse power 
with altitude, as follows: 


(1-5) 
, P Po 
a ee 


o 


where P is the atmospheric density at 
altitude A; 

Py atmospheric density at sea level; 

Hp, the brake horse power at any 
altitude A 

Hpo, the brake horse power at sea 
level. 

A curve plotted from this equation 
shows that the horse power decreases 
10 per cent at 3000 ft. above sea level; 
20 per cent at 6350 ft.; 30 per cent at 
10,000 ft.; 40 per cent at 14,000 ft.; 
50 per cent at 18,300 ft., and 53 per 
cent at 20,000 ft. 

The paper describes a compara- 
tively simple method of determining 
the altitude performance of conven- 
tional aircraft engines in the range 


from sea level to 20,000 ft., without 
the use of an altitude laboratory. 

The variation of brake horse power 
with altitude is a straight line rela- 
tion when plotted against atmospheric 
density ratio — and falls to 47 per 

Oo 
cent of. the sea level value at 20,000 
ft. 

The variation of manifold pressure 
with altitude is a straight line rela- 
tion when plotted against atmospheric 
density ratio and falls to approxi- 

o 
mately 47 per cent sea level value at 
20,000 ft. 

A manifold pressure curve with re- 
duced carburetor air inlet pressure 
and sea level exhaust may be run and 
extrapolated to sea level density to 
obtain a hypothetical full-throttle sea 
level manifold pressure. 

The brake horse power at sea level 
with the above hypothetical manifold 
pressure may be obtained from an 
extrapolation of the curve of brake 
horse power at sea level versus mani- 
fold pressure, and the brake horse 
power at any altitude determined 
from the equation presented. 
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S. A. E. Production Papergt 


the savings resulting from the replace- 
ment of existing equipment by new 
machinery, it is incorrect to include 
overhead in the costs per piece. In 
his opinion, the only basis for com- 
parison is the saving in direct labor. 

The author was upheld in his 
recommendation for an earmarked 
cash replacement fund in a discussion 
submitted by W. H. Rastall, chief, 
machinery and agricultural imple- 
ments division, Dept. of Commerce. 
Mr. Rastall finds the paper to be 
particularly timely in its plea for 
more active cooperation between the 
factory and executives because of the 
present trends in our political econ- 
omy. He feels that we are entering 
an era where competition will be upon 
a different basis, that with a better 
stabilization of prices, efficiency and 
modern equipment will be more es- 
sential than ever before. 

Clinton Brettell, R. H. Macy trans- 
portation expert, pointed out how the 
type of cooperation urged by the 
speaker has resulted in a new order 
of economy in the operation of his 
company’s truck fleet. 

Those present voiced the hope that 
the paper would serve as the medium 
for bringing about the meeting of 
minds on this vital question. Only 
when the general accounting policy 
of the company definitely takes into 
account the needs and problems of 
the factory will the best interests of 
the organization be served. It was 
agreed in subsequent discussion that 
factory executives not only would 
bring the subject to the attention of 
the powers that be, but that the Pro- 
duction Activity would endeavor to 
make it the theme for future produc- 
tion meetings. 

Among those participating in dis- 
cussion on the floor were, F. W. 
Cederleaf, v.p. Production Activity, I. 
W. Spring, R. S. Drummond, and Max 
Skvolsky. 


V. Rumely was holding the chair 
during the hot discussion at the pro- 
duction meeting on Tuesday when the 
boys cut loose on the problems of 
silent gearing and the official advent 
of external broaching. 

In discussing the paper by Fred W. 
Cederleaf, the concensus was that the 
production department was up against 
a tough proposition when it came to 
the question, “When Quieter Gears 
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Are Demanded How Will We Make 
Them?” Practically everyone agreed 
that we had about reached the limit 
of our resources in the matter of 
building gears to fine tolerances. A 
suggestion was made by Tanner of 
Pratt & Whitney and P. L. Tenney of 
Olds that engineers should develop 
their transmission design around the 
best possible production gears now 
available. 

R. S. Drummond brought out the 
point that overall accuracy of a gear 
is more important than individual 
tooth accuracy. J. E. Padgett fol- 
lowed along the same line and sug- 
gested further that the real answer 
is to design more rigidity into the 
gear case and do something about 
mounting it so as to eliminate the 
transmission of vibrations. 

Several discussors including White 
of Warner Gear Co., emphasized the 
role of acoustics in transmission de- 
sign. The latter also put it up to the 
steel makers to produce gear steels 
and forgings which would be more 
uniform in structure and less affected 
by heat changes. 

Joseph Geschelin drew attention to 
the studies on acoustics which were 
published in Automotive Industries 
last year, in which it was demon- 
strated that the quietness of an in- 
dividual transmission unit was no 
criterion of its behavior when 
mounted in the vehicle. Thus all the 
heart breaking work in the produc- 
tion department could be nulified if 
certain noises in the normally in- 
audible range were to be reenforced 
by some part of the vehicle and be- 
come annoying through the effect of 
resonance. 

In the second paper by C. E. 
Bleicher, “External or Surface 
Broaching,” it was evident that ex- 
ternal broaching is fast becoming one 
of the outstanding metal cutting 
processes for high production. Dis- 
cussion by J. E. Padgett, I. W. Spring 
and others indicated that some of the 
most prominent men in the factory 
group feel that the process is bound 
to go places. Although the discussion 
centered about the orthodox applica- 
tions of the method, Mr. Spring men- 
tioned that he is using external 
broaching to supplant milling wher- 
ever possible. Another speaker said 
that his company was broaching 
sprocket teeth much more economi- 
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cally than with the methods current 
these many years. 

One ot the most interesting ap- 
plications of external broaching was 
the method employed by Fred Ceder- 
leaf in which the broach was used as 
a device for measuring machinability. 
It was used in connection with his 
study of sound gear forgings and the 
clue to the fact that some forgings 
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were porous or at least less dense in 
structure, came when the broaching 
test indicated a difference in ma- 
chinability of ostensibly similar forg- 
ings. 

Much activity is expected in appli- 
cations of the process to production 
jobs and the Production Activity will 
watch the situation with more than 
passing interest. 

It was indicated by Mr. Bleicher 
that a new machine for finishing the 
top and side of cylinder blocks is on 
the fire and should be ready for the 
line within a short time. This ma- 
chine will replace a number of milling 
machines which have been standard 
on such operations for many years. 





Fleet Owners Want 
Smaller Automobiles 


That the increase in size and luxury 
of popular-priced passenger cars in 
recent years has not been entirely to 
the satisfaction of fleet operators was 
indicated by two papers presented at 
the Congress, that by J. B. Macauley 
of the Chrysler Corporation, of 
which an abstract appeared in our 
issue of Aug. 26, and that by L. V. 
Newton of the Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation, on 
“Effecting Economies in Motor- 
Vehicle Operation.” Under the head- 
ing “Purchase of New Vehicles,” Mr. 
Newton points out that standardiza- 
tion in passenger cars on the part of 
fleet owners is standardization in 
name only, because the interchange- 
ability of parts between models is 
slight. He then proceeds to outline 
the requirements of fleet owners as 
far as passenger-cars are concerned: 

“We want as simple a vehicle as 
possible, free from gadgets and auto- 
matic devices that invariably increase 
maintenance expense. 

“Within the past year, certain man- 
ufacturers have offered ‘standard’ 
models on which certain devices, 
chromium plating, finer upholstery 
and hardware, have been eliminated 
that were features in their deluxe 
line. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion so far as the fleet user is con- 
cerned. 

“T would like to see the manufac- 
turers of the small, popular-priced 
cars go still further and develop 
‘standard’ models of 108-in., 110-in. 
wheelbase, with smaller and more 
economical 4- or 6-cylinder engines of 


140, 150 cu. in. displacement, de- 
veloping a maximum of 40 h.p. The 
coupe or sedan should weigh not over 
2000 lb., preferably less, and gear 
ratios and maximum engine speed 
should be such as would limit the 
maximum road speed to 55 m.p.h. 
Only moderate performance is 
required. The car should have a 
standard tread, conservative low air 
pressure tires, a body designed for 
commercial work that will last as 
long as the chassis, serviceable up- 
holstery, durable seat cushions and 
shatter-proof glass. 

“Shackle bolts, king pins, and uni- 
versal joints should be so designed and 
built of such materials as to give long 
life without renewals. 

“More attention should be paid to 
adequate lubrication of all chassis 
parts and the means of lubricating 
these parts should be simplified. A 
good air cleaner of ample size should 
be standard equipment. 

“Every part of the car should be 
designed with ease of maintenance in 
mind. 

“Some may say that such a vehicle 
as I have visualized would not be de- 
sired by the public. Personally, I be- 
lieve that higher fuel costs and higher 
commodity prices are going to popu- 
larize the small economical car a lot 
sooner than some of you may believe. 

“I believe further that a car with 
characteristics that I have outlined 
would be ‘dolled up’ and ‘gadgeted’ 
and offered as a deluxe model, and 
that such a car would be welcomed by 
the public.” 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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Controls the Time 
to Insure a Weld 


One of the latest developments in 
resistance welding is the automatic 
Weld Timer, which has been an- 
nounced by The Electric Controller & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. This 
timer does not provide a definite 
amount of time for each weld, but 
varies the time automatically in in- 
verse proportion to the rate of cur- 





done, and then these welds are torn 
apart for inspection. When the de- 
sired weld is obtained, the cabinet 
door of the timer may be locked and 
for all practical purposes within rea- 
sonable limitations, it will not be nec- 
essary to readjust the timer; the 
first weld obtained being identically 
the same as the last one at the end 
of the day’s run. 

The standard type of automatic 
weld timer is shown in the attached 


E. C. & M. Automatic Weld Timer 


rent flow to produce a 100 per cent 
weld at each operation. 

When installed and adjusted for 
the desired range of work it is 
claimed with this new device that 
each weld will be perfect and all 
welds will be uniform regardless of 
fluctuations in line voltage, condition 
of electrodes, variations in thickness 
of material, amount of rust, dirt, 
scale, ete. 

The original adjustment of the 
timer is easily made by welding a 
few scrap pieces of the work to be 


illustration. It consists of a rectifier 
tube which charges a fixed condenser 
in proportion to the rate of current 
flowing in the welding circuit. When 
the charge reaches an amount suffi- 
cient to pass current through two 
neon-gas-filled tubes, a small relay is 
operated which in turn opens the re- 
lay controlling the main line con- 
tactor. The tubes are in the circuit 
only when the welding current is 
on, so that as soon as the main weld- 
ing circuit is opened, the weld timer 
is ready for the next operation. 





Bore-Matic for 


Short Runs 


The Heald No. 48 Bore-Matic has 
been designed by The Heald Machine 
Co., Worcester, Mass., to meet the 
demand for a small machine, capable 
of handling a variety of work eco- 
nomically, yet having all the auto- 
matic features customarily asso- 
ciated with the “Bore-Matic.” 
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This machine is simple and com- 
pact. It is entirely automatic in op- 
eration, requiring no manipulation by 
the operator except to unload, load 
and start the machine. 

The machine is driven by a single 
1800 r.p.m. motor direct-connected to 
a high duty hydraulic pump located 
low within the base. The motor and 
pump can easily be slid out of the 
base as a unit, after disconnecting 
two pipes. 


The boring head drive is from the 
opposite end of the motor shaft, by 
multiple V belts. With the various 
pulleys which can be used, this motor 
gives a speed range to the boring 
heads of 625 to 3600 r.p.m. When 





Heald No. 48 Bore-Matic 


lower speeds are desired, a 1200 
r.p.m. motor can be fitted, with a 
hydraulic pump of larger capacity, to 
give a speed range of 425 to 2400 
r.p.m. 

Maximum and minimum centre 
distances between heads of the stand- 
ard type when two are mounted on 
the bridge are 10 in. and 53/16 in. 
respectively. 

The control box consists of two 
practically identical units which con- 
trol the boring and facing feeds. They 
can also be used for two different 
boring operations. If necessary, a 
third unit can be added, to give a 
third cutting feed to the table. Bor- 
ing and facing feeds are controlled 
by the knurled knobs which project 
from the front of the control box. 


Goodrich Tear- 
Proof Inner Tube 


A new type “tear-proof” inner tube 
designed for low-pressure balloon tires 
has been developed by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio. Two different 
stocks are used in the new product, 
the inside periphery of the tube being 
manufactured to reduce abrasive ac- 
tion caused by rims, and the outside 
to resist tears even in case of flat 
tires. 

Another feature of the tube is the 
valve assembly, which may be inserted 
through the hole in the rim and the 
tire mounted without removing any 
part of the valve. The rim nut is 
eliminated, and in case of a flat tire 
the valve pulls into the rim well and 
prevents the unit from being torn 
from the tube. The tube will turn 
with the tire until the car is stopped. 

The new tube was placed on the 
market Aug. 1. 
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Guards Compressors 
From Scale and Dirt 


Leak-proof air valve and oil filter 
attachment for double acting air com- 
pressors is being made by the Detroit 
Tool & Forge Co., Detroit, Mich. The 
Minard economy air valve is recom- 
mended by the makers where economy 
in air consumption is desired. The 
valve was developed primarily for the 
return of the compressed air from the 
exhaust side to the live side of the 
cylinder, and to allow only enough 
live air to pass through the auxiliary 
valve to operate attached equipment. 






PATENTED 


Air valve and oil filter at- 
tachment of Detroit Tool & 
Forge Co. 


The filter is so designed as to pre- 
vent scale, dirt, ete., in air line from 
being carried into the valve or re- 
volving connection, packing, etc., of 
any make of air valve or cylinder. It 
insures lubrication and prevents rust 
by mixing oil with the air in the 
form of a spray. This attachment 
was formerly made by the National 
Sales Engineering Corp. 


Bestolife—A Lubricant 
Containing Metallic Lead 


A new lubricant containing metallic 
lead in suspension has been developed 
by Armite Laboratories, Los An- 
geles, Cal. . The lead is finely pul- 
verized and is held in suspension by 
a vehicle with lubricating properties. 
It is stated that the new product 
forms a thin protective film of lead 
on all contacting surfaces and changes 
such surfaces into an unbroken “anti- 
friction” area. Instead of containing 
lead salts, the lubricant contains 
metallic lead, the lead content ranging 
between 15 and 65 per cent. There is 
said to be no tendency toward chemi- 
cal reaction. The lubricant, it is 
claimed, will withstand temperatures 
up to 4380 deg. F. and will not en- 
tirely lose its lubricating properties 
Ne to the melting point of lead, 590 
deg. 

The principal applications of the 
product in the automotive field are as 
a lubricant for rear-end gear as- 
semblies, wheel bearings, universal 
joints, steering gears, and water 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Automotive Parts, Accessories 


and 


Production 


Tools 








pumps, and as a dressing for brake 
bands. 


Ohio Flexon Clutch Disk 


Ohio Flexon is the name of a new 
improved flexible-center, cushioned - 
surface clutch plate offered by the 
Automotive Division of the Wagner 
Electric Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 
The hardened steel hub moves freely 
within predetermnied limits, in lateral 
and transverse directions; motor 
vibration, torque, and road shock are 
taken yp by 128 flat, watch-spring- 
steel, laminated springs securely posi- 
tioned in hardened steel plates and 
encased in dust-tight covers. Facings 
are mounted on sixteen flexible mount- 





Ohio Flexon Clutch Plate 


ing surfaces alternately depressed 
and raised beyond the drive-plate 
level, to assure resiliency and re- 
sultant smoothness of action. It is 
claimed that the flexible surfaces will 
not warp, crimp or flatten out, and 
that they are maintained in perfect 
alignment with the pressure plate and 
flywheel. 


Handy Perfection 
Air Cleaner 


A new air cleaner known as the 
Handy Perfection has been developed 
by the Handy Governor Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. It is of the oil wash type 
and is claimed to have a very high 
efficiency. As may be seen from the 
sectional view shown herewith, the 
air channel is completely submerged 
in the oil reservoir, and no air can 
pass into the cleaner without violently 
agitating the oil in the air channel. 
This oil is circulated as a heavy fog 


in the washing chamber and there re- 
moves the dust and dirt from the air. 
The oil in the air channel is continual- 
ly replenished from the main reser- 
voir through a slot in the lower wall 
of the air channel. A condenser above 
the washing chamber traps the dirt- 
laden oil and returns it to the main 
reservoir, where the dirt precipitates 
and the oil becomes available for re- 
circulation. The reservoir holds from 
2 to 4 quarts of oil and from 3 to 5 
Ib. of dirt. 

It is claimed that the active circu- 
lation of the oil prevents clogging of 
the condensing element, and the latter 
therefore never: needs cleaning. All 
the operator has to do is to dump the 
accumulated dirt about once a month. 
In operation, as dirt accumulates at 
the bottom of the reservoir, the oil 
level rises until it overflows, and this 





























Sectional view of 
Handy Perfection air 
cleaner 


is a sign that the reservoir should be 
detached and the dirt dumped out. 
This cleaner is said not to reduce 
the power of the engine and to main- 
tain its cleaning efficiency indefinitely. 
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G. M. Divisions Form Company Unions; 
A. F. of L. Grants 15 Plant Charters 


Opinion Divided as to Advisability of Taking Initiative 
in Formation of Company Unions—A. F. of L. Says Its Policy 
Is Constructive and Opposed to Agitation or Strikes Now 


DETROIT—The automotive indus- 
try entered a new phase of labor rela- 
tions with the announcement Sept. 2 
of a company union plan by Chevrolet 
Motor Co. This has been followed 
rapidly by internal announcements of 
similar plans by Pontiac, Buick, Olds 
and General Motors Truck. 

Other automotive organizations 
which have adopted employee repre- 
sentation plans include a Detroit 
transmission company, a wheel com- 
pany in Jackson, a bearing company 
in Detroit and a body company in 
Flint and St. Louis. 

Direct action in the main has not 
been taken by other manufacturers. 
Apparently they prefer to await a 
demand for representation on the 
part of employees themselves. One 
or two automobile manufacturers, 
however, have informed their em- 
ployees that they will be glad to talk 
to committees of their own choosing 
under the NRA without setting up 
collective bargaining machinery. 

While some manufacturers feel 
that establishment of company unions 
will to some extent prevent unionizing 
influence by outsiders, others believe 
that such action would arouse un- 
rest among workers by offering union 
agents an opportunity for criticism. 

In the meantime, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has issued some 15 
charters for “company unions” under 
its auspices. These include AC Spark 
Plug, Buick, Chevrolet, Fisher Body 
in Flint, Olds and Reo in Lansing, 
Willys and Spicer in Toledo, Murray, 
Briggs, Bohn Aluminum, Dodge, Ply- 
mouth, Detroit Gear and Chrysler in 
Detroit. Preliminary meetings of 
employees in these plants have been 
held but at request of American Fed- 
eration of Labor have no elected of- 
ficers. Such election is next step in 
the A. F. of L. program during the 
next few weeks. 

William Collins of A. F. of L., who 
is in charge of automotive unioniza- 
tion, stated to the writer that in- 
creased activity in the Detroit area 
was awaiting setting up of a board to 
administer NRA in this territory. Mr. 
Collins expressed himself as being op- 
posed to any agitation or strikes at 
this time. He said: “We feel that our 
approach to the industry’s labor prob- 
lems must be of a constructive nature. 
We do not believe that the industry 
will ever again employ as many men 
as it did at one time. We recognize 


the difficulties inherent in the competi- 
tive situation, especially in the low- 
priced field, and that such corrective 
steps as should be taken in behalf of 
labor should be made in an orderly 
fashion.” 
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In connection with company unions, 
Mr. Collins said that he had advised 
all workers inquiring at A. F. of L. 
offices in Detroit to sign up rather 
than run the risk of losing their jobs. 
No figures as to actual A. F. of L. 
worker enrollment in this area are 
available as yet; neither have they 
been classified according to companies. 

Mr. Collins incidentally criticised 
Ford’s policy in connection with the 
small industrial plants scattered 
through Michigan at which he alleged 
the rate of pay was approximately 
one dollar per day.—A. F. DENHAM. 


Moto Meter Reports Profit 


TOLEDO—Moto Meter Gauge & 
Equipment Corp. reports net profit of 
$74,745 for the quarter ended June 
30 against a loss of $58,518 in the first 
quarter. Net profit for the first six 
months was $16,227. 































Stewart-Warner Sales 
Double August, 1932 


CHICAGO—For the second con- 
secutive month sales of Stewart- 
Warner Corp. in August doubled the 
volume of the corresponding month 
of 1932, Joseph E. Otis, executive vice- 
president, announces. Second quar- 
ter reports of the company showed a 
loss of $155,315 compared with $691,- 
802 in the first quarter, and the third 
quarter should show losses, if any, 
almost entirely wiped out, states Mr. 
Otis. 





Engineering Congress Sessions Attract 
Greatest Attendance in S.A. E. History 


Kettering Says Some Industries Are Writing Stagnation 
Into Codes—Hunsaker Gets Guggenheim Medal—Weaver 
Urges Prospecting for Facts About What Customers Want 


CHICAGO—John Public may and 
undoubtediy does think that automo- 
tive transportation has reached a 
high and generally satisfactory stage 
of development. But there was 
plenty of evidence at the Interna- 
tional Automotive Engineering Con- 
gress staged by the S.A.E., which 
closed here on Labor Day, that the 
engineers who design and build the 
carriers in which the public rides, 
think otherwise. 

Sessions covering every phase of 
automotive engineering from re- 
search through design and produc- 
tion to operation attracted the great- 
est attendance in S.A.E, history. The 
papers were of a high order of qual- 
ity and indicated clearly the persis- 
tent efforts the industry’s engineers 
are making to improve automotive 
vehicles. 

The vital necessity for continued 
progress in design was emphasized by 
C. F. Kettering as he said if future 
crises were to be avoided, the pub- 
lic’s buying tendencies must be stim- 
ulated continuously with new things. 
He urged the desirability of flexibility 








in manufacturing set-up so_ that 
changes could be effected more read- 
ily and at less expense. Comment- 
ing on NRA, he said he was in sym- 
pathy with the movement, but not 
with the efforts of some industries to 
write stagnation into their codes. 

Pointing out that we knew prac- 
tically nothing about combustion, the 
phenomenon that makes the car run, 
Mr. Kettering revealed some of the 
results of the investigations con- 
ducted by General Motors Research. 
He said that the temperature range 
of from 4100 to 4400 deg. measured 
the difference between no detonation 
and detonation; that a detonating 
charge is opaque to ultra-violet light 
and that the begining of combustion 
lags the spark by from three to ten 
degrees of crankshaft travel. 

The dinner on Thursday night, at 
which D. G. Ross was toastmaster, 
was featured by a table full of celeb- 
rities including Ex-Senator Hiram 
Bingham, Vincent Bendix and Mrs. 
Amy Johnson Mollison, who made 4 
short and interesting talk. At this 

(Turn to page 321 please) 
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Wayne County August 
Sales Beat July 5% — 


DETROIT—New car registrations 
in Wayne County, Mich., in August 
totaled 6117, an increase of five per 
cent over July and of 144 per cent 


over August last year. New truck 
registrations were 359, almost exactly 
equal to July and 125 per cent ahead 
of last year. 


Plymouth With 20-In. Wheels 


DETROIT—For use where condi- 
tions demand a large road clearance, 
Plymouth is offering its standard 
models with 20-in. wheels giving a 
clearance of 9% in. Wheels regularly 
supplied on the Plymouth are 17.in. in 
diameter. 


Timken Axle Statement 


DETROIT—A net loss of $1,450,- 
062 after taxes, charges and depreci- 
ation is reported by the Timken-De- 
troit Axle Co. for the six months 
ended June 30. In the same period 
last year the net loss was $820,444. 
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September Schedules Call for 177,000 


as Sales Resist Normal Seasonal Trend 


Projected Production Represents Gain of 107 Per 
Cent Over Last Year—Early September Reports 
Reveal Only Slight Tapering in Demand As Yet 


by Athel F. Denham 


Field Editor, Automotive Industries 


DETROIT — Tentative production 
schedules for September indicate a 
total for the month of approximately 
177,000 units for the United States 
and Canada. The estimate represents 
an increase of 107 per cent over Sep- 
tember last year. While this forecast 
indicates a drop of 22 per cent from 
August totals, it is entirely possible 
that the margin may be decreased by 
production increases during the 
month as was the case in August. 
Tentative schedules early in that 
month called for slightly less than 
200,000 units whereas the revised re- 
ports indicate an actual output 15 per 
cent in excess of that estimate. 

Early sales reports for September 
indicate that new car sales are hold- 
ing up well with little seasonal taper- 
ing off beginning to be felt as yet. 

Individual company reports follow: 

Shipments of new DeSotos during 
August exceeded the July total by 136 
cars. Total of 3651 made it the best 
month for DeSoto since March last 
year. The company is now within 
2000 cars of selling more cars in the 
last half of the year than in the first. 

For the week ending Sept. 2 DeSoto 
reports deliveries of 820 cars, an in- 
crease of 17 per cent over previous 
week and 121 per cent over last year. 
DeSoto dealers also set a new high 
record in used car sales. 

Plymouth reports sales for the 
week ending Aug. 26 of 7059 cars and 





Johnson Says Court Action Will Follow 
if Ford Violates the Automobile Code 


NRA Says Ford Is Under Code Whether He Thinks So 
or Not—Collective Bargaining Provision Is Major 
Objection—Wage Scales Are Being Revised Upward 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Failure of 
the Ford Motor Co. to comply with 
the N.A.C.C. will be met by legal ac- 
tion in the Federal courts in Detroit, 
Gen. Johnson revealed late Wednes- 
day. 

According to the National Recovery 
Administrator, the Ford company is 
under the code whether Mr. Ford 
thinks so or not. He said that the 
automobile code has been approved; 
that it was presented by an officially 
truly representative organization and 
that consequently the Ford company 
automatically comes under: it as the 
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“law merchant” of the industry. Com- 
pliance with the code involves not 
only meeting its hour, wage and col- 
lective bargaining features, but also 
the filing of such statistics with the 
N.A.C.C. as the code provides for. 

Meanwhile up to press time (Thurs- 
day A. M.), Mr. Ford has maintained 
an impressive silence. 

Action against the Ford company 
to force compliance apparently hinges 
on evidence of violation as the atti- 
tude of NRA seems to be that so long 
as Ford meets code requirements, his 

(Turn to page 320 please) 


indications that August will show new 
record for this season of the year. 

Dodge cars sold during the week 
ending Sept. 1 totaled 3029, a 22 per 
cent increase over previous week. 
Trucks with deliveries of 867 show an 
increase of 9 per cent. Total Dodge 
retail domestic deliveries to Sept. 1 
amounted to 57,728 as against 20,872 
for the same period last year. 

Chevrolet with a total production 
of 73,433 cars and trucks, registered 
the best August since 1929 with an 
increase of better than 200 per cent 
over last August. This brought pro- 
duction totals this year to 511,433. 

Graham Paige with August ship- 
ments of 1254 cars bettered its show- 
ing for July.of this year. It rep- 
resents the best August for Graham 
in three years, and with the excep- 
tion of June was the best month for 
Graham this year. 

Shipments of cars by Hupmobile 
during August totaled 675 units, more 
than double August of last year. Ex- 
port shipments this year to date xare 
36 per cent ahead of same period in 
1932. 


Packard 1934 Models 
Are Priced Higher 


DETROIT—Prices on all _ body 
types of the new series of Packard 
eight and super-eight cars described 
on pages 300-302 of this issue, are 
increased $200 over previous lists, 
with the exception of two models. The 
Packard eight coupe roadster is in- 
creased $330 and the Packard eight 
limousine, increased $240. Both of 
these models are furnished on a 
longer wheelbase than formerly. 

Prices of Packard twelve models 
are increased $100 over previous lists 
with the exception of the coupe road- 
ster, for which there is no change in 
price. Following are new prices for 
various body models: 


Packard Super 

Eight Eight 
Model Model Packard 
1100 1103 Twelve 


5-pass. Sedan........ $2,350 $2,950 

Model Model 
Model 1101 1104 1107 
5-pass. Sedan ....... $2,585 none $3,960 
Formal Sedan ....... 3,285 $3,800 4,66 
a ae 2,670 3,255 4,060 
5-pass. Coupe ........ 2,640 3,180 3,990 
2-pass. Coupe ...... 2,550 2,380 3,820 
Coupe Roadster ..... 2,580 3,070 3,850 
\. vara 2,590 3,180 3,980 
RS bs iie bane ae 2,570 3,090 3,890 
Sport Phaeton ...... none 3,350 4,190 
Conv. Victoria ...... 2,980 3,646 4,590 
Comy.. BOGRR .ccccsrs 3,090 3,790 4,750 
Model 1102 Model Model 

1105 1108 
7-pass. Sedan ....... 2,655 3.290 4,185 
EAROROERS ca ccvscicce 2,790 3,480 4,385 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


Industrial activity continues to 
show signs of recession, but whole- 
sale and retail trade volumes ap- 
pear to be well maintained. The 
price movement last week was in- 
determinate, with declines in some 
groups and advances in others. The 
security markets also showed an 
irregular tendency without any 
definite upward or downward trend. 


Slight Drop in Car Loading 


A slight recession occurred in 
railway freight loadings during the 
week ended Aug. 26. Loadings in 
that period totaled 631,998 cars, as 
against 634,845 cars in the pre- 
ceding week and 537,973 cars in 
the corresponding period last year. 


Power Production Still Up 


Production of electricity by the 
electric light and power industry 
for the week ended Aug. 26 was 
13.5 per cent greater than in the 
corresponding week of 1932. This 
was a somewhat smaller gain than 
was reported for the preceding 
week, when output exceeded last 
year’s comparable figure by 15.2 
per cent. 


Lumber Shipments Drop 


Orders booked at the lumber 
mills during the week ended Aug. 
26 were the lowest reported since 
last May. Production was 5 per 
cent below that of the preceding 
week and was nearly equal to the 
record rates of July and August. 
Softwood orders were 28 per cent, 
and hardwood orders 22 per cent, 
below output. 


Oil Output Steady 
Average daily crude oil produc- 


tion for the week ended Aug. 26 
was 2,756,400 barrels, as against 
2,766,500 barrels for the preceding 
week and 2,114,000 barrels for the 
corresponding period last year. 


Commodity Prices Rising 


Professor Fisher’s index of 
wholesale commodity prices stands 
at 70.8 for the week ended Sept. 2. 
This compares with 70.4 a week be- 
fore, 70.3 both two and three weeks 
before, and 70.6 four weeks before, 
prior to the July reaction. 


Bank Deposits Increase 


Bank debits to individual ac- 
counts outside of New York City 
during the week ended Aug. 30 
were 3 per cent larger than during 
the corresponding period last year. 
A week earlier, the total exceeded 
that for the similar period of 1932 
by 11 per cent. 


Federal Buying U. S. Securities 


A further increase of $35,000,000 
in holdings of government securi- 
ties was reported by the Federal 
Reserve banks for the week ended 
Aug. 30. The daily average volume 
of Federal Reserve bank credit out- 
standing during that week was 
$24,000,000 larger than in the pre- 
ceding week but $64,000,000 
smaller than in the corresponding 
period last year. In addition to the 
increase of $35,000,000 in securi- 
ties, there was a rise of $3,000,000 
in discounts, resulting in an ad- 
vance of $38,000,000 in total bill 
and security holdings. Federal Re- 
serve note circulation declined $11,- 
000,000 and reserves $5,000,000, 
while deposits rose $41,000,000. The 
reserve ratio declined from 67.9 to 
67.5 per cent. 








Wilson Foundry Resumes 


PONTIAC, MICH.—Production has 
been resumed Monday at the plant of 
the Wilson Foundry and Machine 
Company on engines for Willys Over- 
land, to be assembled into trucks for 
the International Harvester Corp. It 
is reported the order calls for approxi- 
mately 4500 units, which will be 
spread over about two months. 

In recalling men to work President 
D. R. Wilson announced that 20 per 
cent wage scale increases for both 
factory and office employees would be 
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A.S.S.T. to Change Name 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — American 
Metals Society will be the new name 
of the American Society for Steel 
Treating if the recent unanimous res- 
olution of the Society’s board of direc- 
tors is ratified by the members. The 
next step will be to refer the resolu- 
tion to the Society’s Constitution and 
By-Laws Committee at the forthcom- 
ing annual meeting in Detroit, Oct. 
2-6, for putting into proper phraseol- 
ogy as an amendment to the constitu- 
tion. 





NRA Gives Truckers 
Exceptions to PRA 


Revisions in President's 
Agreement Enables Haulers 
to Get Blue Eagle Insignia 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — N.R.A. 
headquarters has approved exceptions 
to the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement for the trucking industry, 
permitting those who comply to dis- 
play Blue Eagles. 

The substitute agreement  estab- 
lishes a 48-hour week, averaged over 
a three-month period, for drivers, 
helpers and dispatchers, with mini- 
mum wages of 40 cents per hour, ex- 
cept hourly rates established prior to 
July 15, 1929, which may be continued 
subject to an absolute minimum of 
30 cents per hour in the North and 
25 cents per hour in the South. 

Because of the difficulty of con- 
trolling hours of work on intercity 
or line hauls operators in this serv- 
ice may elect the hourly basis or a 
mileage ratio. In the latter case 720 
miles of travel is considered the 
equivalent of a week’s work for a 
tractor, semi-trailer and extra trailer 
train; 960 miles for a tractor and 
semi-trailer or truck and trailer, and 
1060 miles for a truck. The maxi- 
mum of 48 hours per week average 
for three months shall not be ex- 
ceeded. The hour provisions do not 
apply to managerial employees re- 
ceiving more than $35 per week, nor 
to employees or emergency repair 
work, outside salesmen, watchmen or 
station managers. 

These labor provisions will apply 
pending the approval of a general 
code for the industry, with supple- 
ments for various special cases. Truck 
operators with contracts with labor 
organizations calling for longer hours 
must file individual exceptions with 
the N.R.A., asking for permission to 
employ for the hours specified in 
the agreement. 


Sugar Codes Call for 


Regulation of Trucking 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Motor car- 
riers transporting sugar will be re- 
quired to file rates, terms and condi- 
tions for the transportation and hand- 
ling of sugar, under the provisions 
of the marketing agreements and 
codes of fair competition filed re- 
spectively by the cane and beet sugar 
industries. Changes in rates, terms 
and conditions also must be filed. 

Both agreements require the sale 
of sugar at delivered prices which 
shall be the base price plus the low- 
est standard all-rail freight rate. 
However, when the all-rail rate is 
higher than the truck rate, the boards 
of directors of the respective cane 
and beet sugar associations may av- 
thorize and fix a lower transporta- 
tion rate for use in figuring delivered 
prices. 
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Haulers Protest Cuts 
in Rail Freight Rates 


Federated Associations 
Complain to Eastman on 
Non-Compensatory Rates 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A strong 
protest against the practice of the 
railroads in cutting rates below cost 
to meet or forestall truck competition 
was made to Federal Coordinator Jo- 
seph B. Eastman by a committee rep- 
resenting the Federated Truck Asso- 
ciations of America. The truck rep- 
resentatives pointed out that cost of 
truck operation would be increased by 
the terms of the blanket exception to 
the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment which had been approved by the 
N.R.A. 

The Federated Associations also 
asked intervention by President 
Roosevelt on behalf of truck opera- 
tors in Texas, Tennessee, Louisiana 
and Kentucky, which  states- limit 
sizes and weights of trucks so dras- 
tically that the margin of profit for 
for-hire operators is so small that 
“the increased costs arising from 
compliance with the Blue Eagle pro- 
gram will put them out of business. 
This request was forwarded through 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 

In states in which there is more 
than one association of truck owners 
a state federation of associations may 
be formed, and this federation will 
hold the state membership in the Fed- 
erated Truck Association of America. 
State federations have been organized 
in Ohio and California. 


Truck Code Filed 
By Highway Assn. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Amer- 
ican Highway Freight Association 
has filed a tentative code of fair 
competition for the trucking indus- 
try following discussion during ses- 
sions lasting several days. The code 
is intended to be a master or “shell” 
code covering all classes of opera- 
tion to which amendments will be filed 
to cover particular conditions in va- 
rious regions and the sundry classes 
of trucking. The code applies to the 
“carriage of property for hire by 
means of motor vehicles, drays and 
teams.” 

The code contains the “merit’’ labor 
clause similar to that in the automo- 
tive industry code. All of those en- 
gaged in the industry are required, 
under the provisions of this tentative 
code, to register with the local ad- 
ministrative agency of the American 
Highway Freight Association and to 
“bear their shares of the expense of 
administration.” 

Ted Rogers, Scranton, Pa., who is 
president of the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association, was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers elected are: First 
vice-president, C. S. Reynolds, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; second. vice-president, 
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Foster Moreton, Detroit, Mich.; third 
vice-president, Sydney Allen, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; secretary, Marion 
F. Jones, Denver, Col.; treasurer, 
Robert K. Carter, Richmond, Va. 


Chevrolet Ships 
38°%, More by Rail 


DETROIT—Chevrolet Motor Co. in 
the first six months of this year 
moved by railway freight 69,596 full 
carloads of incoming materials and 
outgoing finished parts and automo- 
biles. This represents an increase of 
38 per cent over the full carload 
movement in the same period last 
year, according to C. R. Scharff, 
Chevrolet traffic director, and does not 
include 72,000,000 lb. of railway 
freight carried in less-than-carload 
lots, an additional 2,100,000 lb. moved 
by railway express and 24,000,000 lb. 
by freight forwarders. 

Mr. Scharff stated further that 65.3 
per cent of all freight handled by 
Chevrolet in June was moved by rail. 


Ball and Roller Bearing 


Manufacturers File Code 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Sales be- 
low cost, defamation of competitors, 
enticing of employees of competitors, 
rebating, misrepresentation, commer- 
cial bribery, etc., are among the un- 
fair trade practices listed in the code 
of fair competition filed by the anti- 
friction bearing industry. The code, 
which covers the making and selling 
of anti-friction bearings of the ball 
or roller type, or any of their several 
parts, was filed by the Anti-Friction 
Bearing Manufacturers Association, 
with offices at Forty-third Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Basic hours are set at 40 hours aver- 
age and minimum wages at 40 cents. 


New Nash Models Coming 


CHICAGO—Early introduction of 
new Nash models was announced on 
Sept. 2 at the company’s exhibit at 
the Century of Progress. Four of the 
16 1933 models which form the end- 
less chain in the Nash Tower have 
been removed and in their place are 
announcements of the 1934 line. The 
initial showing will be made at the 
Century of Progress. 


Vascoloy-Ramet Formed 


Vascoloy-Ramet Corp. has been or- 
ganized for the manufacture of all 
grades of tantalum carbide and the 
production of all kinds of tantalum 
carbide cutting tools, dies, wearing 
surfaces and similar products. In 
this company the tantalum carbide 
manufacturing divisions of the Vana- 
dium-Alloys Steel Co., Fansteel Prod- 
ucts Co., and the Ramet Corp. of 
America are combined. 
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Price Problems Still 
Puzzle Steel Makers 


Code Obscurities Block 
Placing of New Orders 


NEW YORK.—Steel consumers as 
well as.-producers have _ shelved 
thoughts of new business, in so far as 
it is at all postponable, until after all 
the pieces in the puzzle presented in 
many respects by the Code price struc- 
ture have been put together. For their 
current needs automotive steel con- 
sumers mostly have backlogs to draw 
upon and, in a few instances, small 
reserves accumulated in the last few 
weeks. 

One of the most difficult nuts to 
crack in the interpretation of the Code 
is that surrounding the variables in 
the perfectness of body stock. Uni- 
form perfectness, being largely a 
matter of selective culling, is so rela- 
tive a problem that absolutely gov- 
erning definitions are hard to formu- 
late. 

The explanation for the immediate 
advance of $3 a ton in the price of 
cold-rolled sheets is that while com- 
petition among rollers was much more 
keen than it is now some of the latter 
marketed a grade of “mill run” sheets 
at a concession that in some instances 
amounted to as much as $4 a ton from 
the regular quotation for cold-rolled 
stock. If such run-of-mill material is 
now to be outlawed and only fully in- 
spected sheets can be sold, the ad- 
vance to the most favored buyers who 
were not quite so fastidious about uni- 
formity as others would be $7 per ton. 

Steel sellers emphasize that the 
Code provides for a $500 fine to the 
Government and $10 a ton “as and 
for liquidated damages” to the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute for any 
violation and that, once the provisions 
are clearly defined, they must and 
will observe it down to the minutest 
detail. 

Against this, certain consumers 
make the point that if a body maker 
finds it more advantageous to buy 
sheets at a somewhat lower price than 
that of fully inspected material, even 
though it entails a somewhat higher 
fabricating expense, it would be an 
uneconomic procedure to deprive him 
of this opportunity. These and many 
other kinks under the new Code regu- 
lations remain to be ironed out. 


Pig Iron—With authorization to book 
fourth-quarter business at the last pre- 
vailing prices for pig iron, sales agencies 
had a clear road ahead, but very little 
representative business has so far been 
placed. 

Aluminum—Steady and unchanged. 

Copper—The market opened quiet and 
unchanged at %c, delivered Connecticut 
Valley point, on Tuesday. 

Tin—Further weakening of the dollar 
in terms of Sterling exchange caused 
Straits tin to advance %c over last week's 
close,- when the market resumed business 
Tuesday morning. Uncertainty overhangs 
the duration of restrictions placed on pro- 
duction and marketing by ‘agreement 
among tin-producing countries, acute dif- 
ferences of opinion being reported be- 
tween the Dutch and the Bolivians as 
well as to some extent between the Fed- 
erated Malay States Government and the 
other signers of the restrictive pact. 

Lead—Unchanged. 

Zinc—Unchanged and steady. 
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Studebaker Has Operating Profit of $187,493 and 


Cash Increase of $1,368,787 in Second Quarter 


STUDEBAKER — Studebaker _re- 
ports for the quarter ended June 30, 
1933, net operating profit of $187,493 
after the addition of $33,277 interest 
received and the deduction of $159,255 
for depreciation, repairs and replace- 
ments, but before depreciation on 
plant and property. This compares 
with a net operating loss in the pre- 
ceding quarter of $1,329,067 before 
depreciation and interest which 
brought the total loss for the first 
three months to $2,046,598. 

The receivers also report that cash 
increased $1,368,787 during the sec- 
ond quarter, bringing the total to $2,- 
406,789. 

The report covers Studebaker, 
Rockne and subsidiaries except White 
and Pierce-Arrow. The company’s 
share in the second quarter losses of 
the two latter corporations amounted 
to $756,329 as compared with a share 
in losses amounting to $1,109,609 in 
the first quarter. 

Sales in the second quarter 
amounted to $9,522,886 as compared 
with $7,228,860 in the first three 
months of this year. 

Current assets total $8,640,041, as 


compared with $7,566,830 on March 
31, and include cash of $2,406,789, of 
which $246,584 is impounded pending 
litigation, cash in closed banks less 
reserves $170,433, marketable invest- 
ments $45,509, sight drafts $527,225, 
trade accounts and notes receivable 
less reserves $487,081, other receiv- 
ables less reserves $588,134 and in- 
ventories of $4,414,870. 

Current liabilities total $3,029,349, 
as compared with $1,751,057 on March 
31, exclusive of claims against the re- 
ceivership amounting to $21,576,348. 
A comparison of these claims follows: 





June, March 

Bank loans, un- 1933 1933 
ee $3,629,148 $3,744,022 
Accounts payable .. 2,115,512 2,333,277 
ee are 726,318 990,149 

Res. for Material 

COM. CAME. 2.6.00 244,319 244,319 
6% Gold Notes..... 14,861,050 14,861,050 
MORO .665008eneel $21,576,348 $22,172,816 


The balance sheet puts the net 
worth of the corporation at $69,180,- 
361, which compares with $69,816,001. 
Plant and equipment less depreciation 
was carried at $49,663,041, which in 
the opinion of the receivers is sub- 
stantially in excess of actual values. 





Johnson Says Court Action Will Follow 


(Continued from page 317) 


formal subscription to the document 
is not vital, except he will not get the 
“Blue Eagle” if he does not sign. The 
fact that the Ford company is operat- 
ing a 40-hr. week does not in itself 
constitute a violation of the code, al- 
though Gen. Johnson was: quoted, 
probably incorrectly, as having said 
that it did. The code calls for an 
average week of 35 hrs. between the 
effective date and December 31, 1933 
and consequently with the normal 
seasonal contraction in production, it 
is quite possible that Ford will meet 
the average despite present operation 
on a 40-hr. basis. 

Collective bargaining is regarded as 
the real obstacle to Ford participa- 
tion. Speculation that Ford’s alleged 
unwillingness to submit required sta- 
tistics to the N.A.C.C., is also a rea- 
son for his attitude, may be dis- 
counted 100 per cent. Ford is a mem- 
ber of the Chamber through Lincoln, 
his representatives sat in on the 
formulation of the code, and he ex- 
changes production and other data 
regularly on both Ford and Lincoln 
with the N.A.C.C. Consequently at- 
tempts to make this phase of code 
participation a major factor in the 
situation, seem ill-founded. 

During the week, comprekensive 
upward revisions in Ford pay scales 
have been reported at the Ford plants. 
One increase is said to have involved 
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10,000 employees whose pay was 
raised from $4 to $4.80 per day. These 
adjustments lend weight to the view 
that Ford plans to go the N.A.C.C. 
code at least one better in the matter 
of pay and hours. 

Of course, if the Ford Motor Co. 
does not subscribe to the code even 
though it complies with its terms, it 
will not be permitted to display the 
“Blue Eagle.” Aside from the fact 
that the United States and some 
States have ruled out purchases from 
those who do not have the “Blue 
Eagle,” how important the lack of 
the “bird” will prove to be generally 
depends on the effectiveness of the 
boycott. If Ford more than meets 
the hour and wage requirements, that 
the public will discriminate against 
his products because of his failure to 
sign the code, is at least open to some 
question. 

Opinion within the industry on the 
subject is divided. In some quarters 
he is being commended for his cour- 
age in resisting the pressure on him, 
while elsewhere he is being criticized 
for his failure to go along. 

Ford dealers apparently are de- 
stined to play the role of the innocent 
bystander if the company fails to 
qualify for the “Blue Eagle.” Indi- 
vidually they can display the NRA 
insignia by signing the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement and such 










display probably will be helpful in 
some degree in offsetting any adverse 
sentiment which may becreated against 
Ford products. Where dealers do get 
the “Blue Eagle” individually an in- 
teresting situation will be created by 
the fact that the blanket code inciudes 
an agreement “To support and patro- 
nize establishments which .... are 
listed as members of N.R.A.” Infer- 
entially this might be interpreted as 
meaning the withholding of patronage 
from establishments not so listed. 

While Gen. Johnson has said that 
if Ford violates the code, he would 
be forced to act, there is nevertheless 
the feeling here that court action 
again Mr. Ford is unlikely. The gov- 
ernment wants cooperation. It does 
not want trouble. It wants to re- 
employ workmen. It does not want to 
add to the already tremendous un- 
employed list. 


Knudsen Speaks at 
Steel Meeting 


DETROIT — Chevrolet president, 
W. S. Knudsen, was scheduled to 
speak Saturday, September 9, at a 
dinner meeting of some of the coun- 
try’s large steel consumers with lead- 
ers in the steel industry. The meet- 
ing is to be held under the auspices 
of the Iron and Steel Club of Detroit 
at the Indianwood Club. Henry Roe- 
mer, president of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., will act as toastmaster and 
will introduce Charles M. Schwab and 
Mr. Knudsen. 


Wood Wins Harmsworth 


Race at Part Throtle 


DETROIT — Using the same boat 
and engines with which he won last 
year’s British International Trophy 
or “Harmsworth Trophy” race, Gar 
Wood was never extended to retain 
the cup in either last Saturday’s or 
Monday’s heats. 

Wood’s Miss America X last year 
was clocked officially at 124.5 m.p.h. 
on a speed trial on the St. Clair River, 
where this year’s race was held, and 
even at that time he did not have his 
engines above the 2500 r.p.m. mark. 
It is understood that his propellers 
are designed to permit a: maximum 
engine speed of at least 2600 r.p.m. 
and possibly more. During Monday’s 
heat, which was the only one of the 
two which developed a semblance of a 
race, Orlin Johnson, who handles 
Miss America’s throttle, never had 
the engines above 2100 r.p.m., and 
most of the race was run at around 
1800 to 1900 r.p.m. At 1900 r.p.m. 
Miss America’s speed exceeded the 
full throttle speed of Hubert Scott 
Paine’s Miss Britain III with her 
1375-hp. single Napier. Wood’s boat, 
of course, is powered with four super- 
charged and geared Packard engines, 
developing a total of somewhere 
around 6400 hp. 
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Wholesalers Asks Product Groups to Put 


Resale Price Maintenance in Their Codes 


DETROIT—Cooperative action on 
unfair competitive practices between 
automotive wholesalers and parts 
manufacturers is seen as a possibil- 
ity following reported tentative adop- 
tion in codes of such groups as pis- 
ton, piston ring, piston pin and uni- 
versal joint makers of a clause mak- 
ing it mandatory that all sales be 
made under contract and that such 
contracts should specify the resale 
price of the article by that customer. 
While this does not represent price 
fixing since minimum resale prices 
are to be set through individual 
agreements by individual producers 
and may vary according to type of 
outlet, it is felt that it will provide an 
enforceable legal means of preventing 
demoralizing price cutting by indi- 
vidual outlets. The net effect would 
be to prevent sales of such items as 
“loss leaders.” 

Adoption of such a clause is very 
much desired by automotive whole- 
salers, who have circulated resolu- 
tions at A.P.E.M. product group code 
meetings recommending its inclusion 
in the product group code. A further 
effect might easily be in the long run 
to reduce the differential between 
prices for the same part or item as 
sold by chain stores and through reg- 
ular automotive channels. Neither 
the Joint Wholesalers’ Industrial Re- 
covery Committee nor the A.P.E.M 
had issued any statement in connec- 
tion with this development up to press 
time. 


Greatest Attendance at 
S.A.E. Congress 


(Continued from page 316) 


event the Guggenheim Medal was 
presented to J. C. Hunsaker while 
Hubert Sharlock awarded the prizes 
to the successful competitors in the 
Bendix Trophy Race. The principal 
speaker was H. G. Weaver, in charge 
of consumer research for General 
Motors, whose topic was “Tuning in 
on the Consumer.” 

“Progress in future automotive de- 
sign will come,” Mr. Weaver said, 
“not alone out of the research labora- 
tories and engineering textbooks, but 
through a better understanding of the 
human factor. Research in the 
realms of the physical sciences must 
be supplemented with a more definite 
and systematic knowledge of the 
tastes and desires of the ultimate con- 
sumer, 

“We are entering an era when fact 
finding will be more important than 
ever before, not only in its applica- 
tion to the physical arts, crafts and 


; sciences, but fact finding as applied 
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to the tastes and desires of the ulti- 
mate consumer,’ Mr. Weaver con- 
tinued. “And so it is with these 
thoughts in mind that General Mo- 
tors invites motorists to give it the 
benefit of their ideas—to pool their 
practical driving experience with the 
engineering and manufacturing skill 
of its factory organizations.” 

Most of the papers presented at 
the Congress were digested in Au- 
gust 26 Automotive Industries. Ad- 
ditional digests appear in this num- 
ber and the remaining papers will be 
covered in forthcoming issues. 


New Reflex Reflectors 


FLINT, MICH.—A brand new line 
of Reflex signals with black duco 
bezel, a companion line to the chrome 
plated AC reflex signals, but priced 
much lower, is announced by AC 
Spark Plug Company. The lower- 
priced line was introduced to widen 
the reflector market. 


Chevrolet Names Wright 


DETROIT—Appointment of Ellery 
L. Wright as acting manager of the 
Chevrolet Commercial Body Plant at 
Indianapolis, succeeding J. A. Jamie- 
son, deceased, was announced today 
by W. S. Knudsen, president of Chev- 
rolet Motor Company. 

Mr. Wright recently opened and 
operated the Chevrolet assembly plant 
in the special General Motors expo- 
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sition building at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. In his new post he will con- 
tinue to supervise the Chicago plant 





Ellery L. Wright 


until the close of the fair, as well as 
have charge of operations at Indian- 
apolis. 


New Office Building for 
Chrysler and DeSoto 


DETROIT—Construction has been 
started on a new modernistic office 
building to house the Chrysler and 
DeSoto office force. The building will 
face on Jefferson Avenue and will be 
501 ft. long. It will include display 
rooms for both Chrysler and DeSoto 
cars. The space now occupied by the 
offices of these two companies in the 
Jefferson Avenue plant will be de- 
voted to production. 





Hupp Management Policies Criticized in 
Letter Asking for Annual Meeting Proxies 


NEW YORK — Management poli- 
cies of the Hupp Motor Car Corp. are 
criticized adversely in a letter sent to 
stockholders by Frederick W. Burn- 
side, Jr., asking for proxies for the 
annual meeting to be held September 
13 at which three directors are to be 
elected. 

Automotive Industries was unable 
to get any comment on the letter at 
the Hupp offices in Detroit in Presi- 
dent Young’s absence. 

Mr. Burnside says in his letter that 
his contact with Hupp “came about 
through my engagement by the chair- 
man of the executive committee to 
develop methods to increase Hupmo- 
bile sales. In a few months, with a 
small staff, I sold 12 per cent of all 


Hupmobiles in the New York metro- 
politan area, which has sixty distribu- 
tor and dealer organizations.” 

It is understood that the chairman 
of the Hupp executive committee is 
A. M. Andrews, who, in addition to 
being a director of Hupp, is also on 
the board of the E. G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
anc the Budd Wheel Co. Mr. Burn- 
side does not reveal the methods used 
to sell the cars referred to above, but 
it is reported that his program in- 
volved the intensive use of the tele- 
phone and that neither the methods 
employed or the results obtained were 
regarded favorably in other quarters. 

Incidentally, it appears from cur- 
rent listing of Hupp directors that 
A. J. Brosseau has resigned. 
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Pierce-Arrow Company 
An Independent Unit 


Sold by Studebaker Receivers 
to Organization Headed by 
A. J. Chanter. Made Profit 
in Second Quarter 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Following the 
signing by Federal Judge Thomas W. 
Slick of an order authorizing the sale 
of the Pierce-Arrow Co. by the re- 
ceivers of the Studebaker Corp., an- 
nouncement was made by Arthur J. 
Chanter, president of the former com- 
pany, that the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Co. has been reestablished as an 
independent enterprise. 

The Studebaker holdings are re- 
ported to have been purchased for 
$1,000,000 and other considerations. 

The Pierce-Arrow Co. was not af- 
fected by the Studebaker receivership. 
The Studebaker Corp. owned all 230,- 
125 shares of Class B Pierce-Arrow 
stock and controlled 23,500 preferred 
and 152,214 Class A shares as of Dec. 
31, 1932. 

The recapitalization plan provides 
for 750,009 shares of new $5 par value 
capital stock to be exchanged for the 
present preferred and Class A and B 
stocks. At the same time, 8900 shares 
of outstanding preferred stock are to 
be retired. Each present preferred 
share is exchangeable for 3.2 shares 
of new common stock; each Class A 
share for one-tenth share of new com- 
mon and each Class B share for one- 
twenty-fifth share of new common. 

The company’s report for the quar- 
ter ended on June 30 showed net 
profit of $4,770, after all charges, 
compared with a net loss of $259,505 
in the preceding quarter, and a net 
loss of $878,800 in the June quarter of 
last year. For the six months ended 
on June 30 the net loss was $254,735, 
against a net loss of $1,072,334 in the 
first half of last year. 

Mr. Chanter will continue as pres- 
ident and will have associated with 
him Roy H. Faulkner, vice-president 
in charge of sales; B. H. Warner; 
vice-president in charge of operations ; : 
K. M. Wise, director of engineering 
and M. C. Ewald, treasurer. 

Cooperating with the management 
of the company in the purchase and 
reorganization were a group of busi- 
ness men and bankers, many of whom 
have been affiliated in one way or an- 
other with the Pierce-Arrow Co. for 
several years. Among them are Geo. 
F. Rand, president of the Marine 
Trust Co.; J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., Sey- 
mour Knox, and Roland Lord O’Brien. 
John Jay of J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
and Lester Watson of Hayden, Stone 
& Co. will continue as members of the 
Pierce-Arrow board of directors. 

In announcing the reorganization 
of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., 
Mr. Chanter said: 

“Since January, 1930, more than 
$2,000,000 has been spent on the im- 
provement of our _ forty-five-acre 
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plant. This plant is self-adequate, 
from the manufacture of engines 
through to the construction of bodies. 
We believe our position in the fine-car 
field is outstanding, both from the 
standpoint of facilities and product 
as well as public acceptance. 

“Pierce-Arrow sales this summer 
have been twice as good as last year. 
Since 1928, our share of sales in the 
fine-car field has been doubled. With 
the replacement potentialities greater 
than they ever have been, we are con- 
fident of a progressive and remunera- 
tive future.” 


New Parking Brake on 


Chevrolet Trucks 


DETROIT—A new parking brake 
hook-up has been released for produc- 
tion on Chevrolet 1%2-ton trucks which 
cuts in the service-brake shoes as well 
as the parking-brake shoes when the 
hand-lever is pulled back. Installations 
of this brake system can be simply 
made in service by replacing the serv- 
ice-brake cross shaft. and hand-brake 
pull rods with new units. 
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SHOWS 
Eastern States Exposition, Spring- 
ey I, so ake ee wae Sept. 17-23 
National Metal Congress & Exposition 
ROP 566050000600 400600008 Oct. 2-6 
Automotive Service Industries Show, 
M.E.M.A., -8.P A, .A., 
ee ee ree ere Oct. "30-Nov. 4 


New York Automobile Show 
Jan. 6-13, 1934 
Chica Automobile mem 

saat an. 27-Feb. 3, 1934 


CONVENTIONS 

Nat. Assoc. of Motor Bus — 

RD. inctaccecdccescewnd . 21 -22 
National Metal Congress, ~ 

RUE 6 toth~ bse mceeedeee<seee Oct. 2-6 
National Battery Manufacturers’ As- 

sociation, Chicago .......... Oct. 19-21 

MEETINGS 


American Chemical Society, *,.. 8 
American Transit Assoc., Chicago, 

Sept. 18-20 

National Petroleum Assn., Annual, 
pa Eo. . re ene Sept. 20-22 
Natl. Safety Council, Chicago....Oct. 2-6 
National Metal Congress, Detroit.Oct. 2-6 
A.S.M.E. Meeting, Detroit, Wweanening. ‘ 

ct. 


American Petroleum Institute, Annual, 
oT Oe eee Oct. 24-26 
Commercial Motor and Transport 
Vehicle Exhibition, London, Eng- 
PU bekecscwbddhdevetebeecee Nov. 2-11 
International Automobile Salon, Paris, 
RO eS Oct. 5-16 
International Automobile and Motor- 
boat Show, London, England, 
Oct. 12-21 





Schon Urges License 
Fees Based on Tires 


Would Use Tire Makers’ 
Rating as Fee Standard 


PHILADELPHIA— Determination 
of the gross weight capacity of any 
vehicle for licensing purposes on the 
basis of the tire manufacturer’s load 
capacity, is recommended by Pierre 
Schon, General Motors Truck Co., in 
the current issue of Commercial Car 
Journal. 

He points out that tire ratings have 
been fairly well standardized by the 
rubber companies and that the truck 
maker’s gross weight rating are con- 
trolled to a large extent by the load 
capacity of the tire equipment. More- 
over, with pneumatic tires, overload- 
ing is so severely penalized by increas- 
ed tire costs, that operators realize 
that it doesn’t pay. 

Mr. Schon contends that his pro- 
posal represents a more rational meth- 
od of computing license taxes than the 
pay load, net chassis weight, net vehi- 
cle weight or gross vehicle weight 
methods now widely employed. 

Although manufacturers generally, 
Mr. Schon says, are in favor of gross 
weight rating, he does not believe it 
should be used as a basis for license 
fees inasmuch as it is the practice 
now to establish different gross weight 
ratings for the same chassis depend- 
ing on operating conditions, tires, etc. 


Chevrolet Dealers Get 
M.E.W.A. Buying Guide 


CHICAGO—A new catalog known 
as the “Chevrolet Dealers Buying 
Guide” is just announced by the Mo- 
tor and Equipment Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation, at headquarters in Chicago. 

The catalog is the result of a plan 
of cooperation between M.E.W.A. and 
the Chevrolet Motor Co. for the 
equipping and tooling of Chevrolet 
dealer establishments. In the fore 
part of the book appear letters from 
both organizations addressed to Chev- 
rolet dealers. 

More than 10,000 copies of the cata- 
log are being distributed by district 
managers of the Chevrolet Motor Co. 
to dealers throughout .the United 
States and Canada. Copies have alsd 
been supplied to M.E.W.A. members. 


Sweeney and Allen 
in New Service Co. 


BOSTON—John M. Sweeney and 
Walter A. Allen, each of whom has 
had many years’ marketing and ad- 
vertising agency experience, have or- 
ganized the Federated Sales Service, 
with headquarters at 537 Commonr- 
wealth Avenue, to bring together 
carefully investigated manufacturers’ 
agents and manufacturers who are 
seeking wider and better distribution 
of their products. 
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The ese FENDER SHEETS 
WE can Duy ” 


A LEADING automotive manufacturer recently made 





the statement that Republic fender sheets are the finest 
they are able to buy. And judging by the number of users, 
other car makers must feel the same way about it. 
Republic has devoted extensive research to the de- 
velopment of better fender sheets—sheets with far above 
average drawing qualities, and a high finish. The time 
and money spent on this development has kept Republic 
fender sheets apace with the demands of designers. And 
now that streamlining has made fenders such an impor- 
tant part of the modern car, the qualities of Republic 
fender sheets assume greater importance from the stand- 
point of economical production. @ If you are not satisfied 
with the results you are 


now obtaining —remem- aaa: LIC STEEL 


ber this—you are not ex- aienniihiiaiion iia 








GENERAL OFFICES YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


perimenting when you use <=ane 


Republic fender sheets. 
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